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N.Y. FIRE EXCHANGE 
TO SANCTION CHANGES 


Committee Appointed at Meeting Mon- 
day to Examine Underwriters’ 
Recommendations 











NO OPPOSITION IS EXPECTED 


Suggestions Agreed.te With Lockwood 
Committee Likely to Be Carried 
Out Promptly 








Ata fully attended special meeting on 
Monday of this week the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange took initial steps 
toward the adoption soon of the recom- 
mendations agreed upon last week by 
a committee of fire insurance execu- 
tives and the Lockwood Investigating 
Committee. The underwriters’ report 
containing the suggested changes in the 
rules and practises of the Exchange was 
referred with unanimous approval to a 
committee of seven members appointed 
by President N. 8. Bartow who were 
instructed to return recommendations 
as promptly as possible “upon all those 
matters capable of immediate accom- 
plishment without the aid of legislation 
to the end that such changes be put 
into effect forthwith.” 

As The Eastern Underwriter goes to 
press the special committee has not yet 
presented the final report but it is 
stated on excellent authority that the 
entire program will receive no opposi- 
tion from the Exchange and everything 
will move along quickly and smoothly. 


Those constituting the Exchange com- 
mittee include the following: Henry 
Evans, chairman of the board of the 
“America Fore” group of companies, 
chairman; Wallace Reid, Wallace Reid 
Agency; F. C. Buswell, vice-president 
of the Home; Hugh R. Loudon, man- 
ager of the L. & L. & G.; C. G. Smith, 
president of the Great American; O. B. 
Schaefer, president of the Westchester; 
aid Lyman Candee, vice-president of 
the Globe & Rutgers. President Bartow 


is @ member, ex-officio, of this com- 
mittee, 


Statement of President Bartow 

Following the hearing President Bar- 
tow issued a formal statement to the 
press summarizing the action taken by 
the Exchange, which says: 

At a special meeting of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange held to 
consider the report of a committee of 
underwriters which has recently been 
(Continued on page 19) 
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First British Insurance. Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


~PHENIX: 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™® OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 








The Broad Form Tourist Policy 


An pnusual large indemnity for a moderate premium 





BAGGAGE INSURANCE 





PALATINE INSURANCE CO. 
Limited of London 


Head Office 





114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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THE 


. EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


1 $254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 





Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 








For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 
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REBATERS PUNISHED; 
ETHICS ARE UPHELD 


New York Life Underwriters’ Assn. 
Stamping Out Evils in Life Insur- 
ance Sales Work 














COMMITTEE'S GREAT WORK 





W. F. Atkinson and Lawrence Priddy 
Give Freely of Their Time; Are 
Getting Results 

If there be any person who is skepti- 
cal about men being energetic and will- 
ing workers in a field where they ex- 
pect no remuneration for their effort, 
that person should visit the office of 
William F. Atkinson, in Brooklyn and 
the office of Lawrence Priddy, in New 
York City. These two gentlemen are 
members of the Business Practices 
Committee of the New York Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, Mr. Atkinson 
being chairman. Both are indefatigable 
workers for the good of the life insur- 
ance business, and are indissolubly 
linked with every worthy movement 
which has as its objective the placing 
of life insurance soliciting on a higher 
plane. 

Sometime ago we interviewed Messrs. 
Atkinson and Priddy, having as our ob- 
ject a resume of the work which has 
been accomplished by the Committee on 
Business Practices. This committee has 
been functioning for quite a few years, 
but it was early in 1920 that a con- 
certed effort was made by the local 
Association to give its committee ma- 
terial with which it could more actively 
and efficiently work.- Some of the cases 
which this committee handled received 
due publicity. But very few life insur- 
ance men and women are acquainted 
with the mass of detailed work over 
which both Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Prid- 


dy have spent several hundred hours. 
Other members of the committee de- 
serve credit for what has been done, 
but they are unanimous in giving full 
credit to their chairman and to Law- 
rence Priddy. 

We spent more than one hour in Mr. 
Atkinson’s office obtaining information 
concerning the activity of the Business 
Practices Committee. The number of 
cases reported and investigated up to 
May 20, 1921, was sixty-nine. The 
voluminous correspondence covering 
these sixty-nine cases would have con- 
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vinced the most skeptical of skeptics 
that the committee has been working. 
Before delving into details, let us re- 
view what the Association has done in 
regard to enlisting the co-operation of 
its members in this field of endeavor. 
Underwriting Fund 

Ore day in the late fall of 1919, a 
group of Greater New York life insur- 
ance managers met for a luncheon con- 
ference. The topic discussed was re- 
bating. Many plans for stamping out 
this evil were proposed; the result was 
that an underwriting fund of more than 
$8,000 was subscribed to pay rewards 
and costs of procedure in the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of rebating cases. 

This fund has since been increased to 
approximately $13,500. Today special 
agents have the privilege of sharing the 
expenses with the managers. And the 
underwriting fund is backed by practi- 
cally every leading agency manager in 
Greater New York, for they realize 
what a deal of good the Business Prac- 
tices Committee is doing for their busi- 
ness. 

$1,000 Reward Offered 

The Association distributes cards, on 
one side of which is an announcement 
of $1,000 reward for evidence leading 
to the arrest and conviction of any per- 
son, either agent or insured, for viola- 
tion of Section 1191 or Section 1200 of 
the Penal Code of the State of New 
York, and on the reverse side are the 
two sections of the Penal Code of New 
York State which apply to rebating. 

Results Thus Far 


So much for the plans. Now let us 
consider what has been accomplished. 
Of the sixty-nine cases reported to the 
Business Practices Committee there 
have been six convictions. Three ag- 
ents were found guilty of giving re- 
bates. They were fined and their li- 
cense to engage in life insurance busi- 
ness in New York State was revoked. 
Three policyholders were found guilty 
of accepting rebates. They were fined 
and their policies were cancelled. 

Nine out of every ten cases that.are 
reported to the committee disclose the 
fact that it is the prospective policy- 
holder who asks for the rebate. It 
would appear from this that there are 
many persons in New York City who 
have a mighty poor idea of the life in- 
surance solicitor in particular and the 
business in general. 

Several agents were accused of twist- 
ing, as were sevegal Managers, but the 
evidence was not sufficient in any one 
case. On the whole, the committee is 
fairly well pleased with the situ2ticn in 
regard to twisting, for there sees to 
be comparatively little of it in Greater 
New York nowadays. 

Mr. Atkinson said that many cases 
come up where lack of evidence makes 
it necessary for the Committee to turn 
the cases over to the company involved, 
requesting that it carry on the investi- 
gation. Prospects unconsciously give 
the Committee a lot of trouble, for 
they often say that they have received 
rebates simply to get out of taking the 
policy from a competing agent. Then 
this agent, in a huff, reports the case as 
a sure enough rebate. 

Typical Cases Reported 

While we were in his office, Mr. At- 
kinson went to his Jetter file and dictat- 
ed the following cases so that our read- 
ers May have a good idea of the vari- 
ous types which come before his com- 
mittee (the names are purposely omit- 
ted and numbers are fictitious): 

1. Complaint made that was 
an agent and got commissions, and that 
he is a clerk in a law office and should 
not be an agent. ‘Answer received from 
president of the Life Insurance 
Company giving particulars of the in- 
surance, and stating that the agent 
paid no commission to or any- 
one else. Case dropped. 

2. This was a case. where Anschen, 
the insured, was prosecuted by the dis- 
trict attorney for having accepted a re- 
bate. Was convicted and a fine of $25 
Was imposed. The agents in this case, 
Messrs. Murphy & Eisenstadt, pleaded 











guilty, and were also fined $25 each. 
The state licenses of the two agents 
were revoked. 

3. Complaint of agent that he had lost 
the case because he would not rebate 
and that a rebate was being given. We 
wrote statement of the case to all com- 
panies doing business in New York 
State, by this means received informa- 
tion as to the agent that was placing 
the business. A very thorough investi- 
gation showed that the agent was an old 
personal friend of , that there 
was every reason why he should be 
favored by There was no evi- 
dence that a rebate was being given, 
and a very careful investigation of sev- 
eral stories convinced us that no re- 
bate was given and that the business 
was being honestly placed. 

4. Complaint made that he was re- 
ceiving a rebate and the insurance was 
being placed with the Life Insur- 
ance Company. Case referred to 
Life Insurance Company, who withheld 
issuance of policy until they had an 
opportunity to make a thorough inves- 
tigation, and on which they were satis- 
fied the business was being honestly 
placed and that no rebate was being 
granted. ‘Case dropped as we could get 
no real evidence and it seemed quite 
probable that the investigation of the 
Life had developed the correct 
evidence that no rebate had been 
granted. 

This case developed the fact that one 
of the agents involved was drawing a 
salary from one general agent and 
placing his business with another. 

5. Complaint made that she lapsed a 
policy in the to take a policy in 
Life advised that they had never 
received any application from her and 
no policy had been written. 

6. This man was licensed by the man- 
agers of three separate companies, ap- 
parently to write a single case. We con- 
sidered it a one case proposition and 
by vote of the executive committee of 




















CO-OPERATION 


the Association a letter of censure was 
written to each of the three managers, 


stating that we felt that it was a viola-~ 


tion of the code of ethics of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association and of the 
best interests of the business. Letter 
was also sent to all members of the 
Association calling attention to the 
case, and requesting greater care in the 
appointment of agents. 


7. This was a case of the insured who 
was accused of having accepted a re- 
bate. He was prosecuted by the district 
attorney, convicted, and fined the limit 
allowed under the law, $500. 


8. Complaint made of connect- 
ed with a manufacturing company, man- 
ufacturing electrical heating special- 
ties. It was shown that he had been 
licensed for a number of years, but he 
had written very little business. Execu- 
tive Committee passed a resolution, it is 
the sentiment of the Executive Com- 
mittee that Mr. had not per- 
formed such service as to warrant the 
holding of a license, and that we re- 
quest the managers of the In- 
surance and Insurance to cancel 
his license. We beg to submit that such 
an individual who does not hold himself 
out to be an insurance agent in the 
accepted sense and does not devote any 
reasonable part of his time to soliciting 
life insurance, but in this instance, 
“listens in,” and secures compensation 
for the services rendered by a regular 
man who had created the demand, is 
not a desirable agent. Respective man- 
agers involved did not cancel his license. 


9. Complaint of twisting. Investiga- 
tion gave us apparent proof that there 
had been no twisting, that the insured 
was dropping his policy in the com- 
plaining company of his own accord, 
and the complaining agent withdrew 
his charges. 


10. Complaint made against —————. 
Insurance Department informed us that 
no license had ever been granted and 














No. 27 


HE INDIVIDUAL PRODUC- 

TION of more than 15 per cent 
of our 1920 representatives was in 
excess of a quarter million dollars 
of paid for insurance. 

We believe that this remark- 
able record is largely due to our 
effective plans of agency co-opera- 


tion. 





Every new man who is added to 
our ranks is carefully selected, con- 
tracts with us upon a full-time 
basis and has the advantage of an 
intensive course in life insurance 
training at the home office. 


Phoe 


EE n> 


nix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 





they would list his name in case appjj. 
cation was ever made, 

11. Information was given in regarg 
to some apparent work being done tg 
get a policy in some other company. |p. 






formation given to other company 4). PH 
lowing them an opportunity to invest. 

. gate. We understand that they cap. Life 
celled the policy having found that 

fraud had been committed. 

12. Complaint made that —-_ jg , 
barber and should not be allowed to 
have a license. Investigation showeg PI 
that had sold out his barber will 
shop, still had something to do with it book 
possibly retained an interest in it. That 
in the first two months he had paid for mr 
nine cases accruing $14,000 and $18,009 ing | 
in process of collection. Managers re. = ¢ 
fuse to cancel his license on the ground mont 
that he was the proper agent and had 
proved a very satisfactory mii to get be 
business. W. Li 

13. This man is a lawyer and banker. ity } 
Complaint made that: he shoul: not be 1921 
granted a license. Complain! lodged ficien 
with the Department of Insurance, but 
license was granted. - F 

14. Complaint that agent of another simp! 
company had induced this man to advan 
change a 20 Payment Life to Ordinary eral | 
Life to get a refund and then had writ. for th 
ten him additional insurance in his insure 
company, Committee recognizes the becau: 
evil that such practices may lead to and believ 
believes that it is not advisable, but it to pre 
is helpless at this time as there ig no numbe 
violation of the law but a question of have t 
business ethics. sity of 

15. Letter received offering to sell list contin 
of policyholders of a deceased agent, propor 
Number of companies notified. The in- “Th 
terested manager was found and he was fi : 
thus able to protect his business and ry ” 
prevent any competing agent from buy- is Sos 
ing. 

16. Complaining agent submitted let- we 
ter stating that he was offered $25 by feels : 
an agent of another company. All con- that th 
panies notified. We found that the loan | 
other company had issued a policy on aie 
which the commission was only $17.75, hay r 
proving the insured lied, which the in- ta or 
sured afterwards admitted to one of the nee « 
members of our committee, stating that vdiew 
he did it to get rid of the first agent. compan 

Case appeared very much as though the loa: 
the complaining agent had got in on definit 
the case after the successful agents had s x 
landed $10,000 on 20 year endowment, _ ther 
and tried to upset it by selling $2,000 is becon 
20 payment life. delphia 

17. This was a case of rebating business 
brought against an agent. Case was The vol 
prosecuted by the district attorney, the particule 
agent was fined $100. Took a matter trial pro 
of one and a half years to carry this season is 
case through to a successful! issue. cations | 

18. Complaint made up about certain hess has 
advertising matter used by manager, ate 


and after taking up the matter with 
the manager, advertising matter was 80 Req 


changed as to be satisfactory. It req 

19. This man was prosecuted after how thar 
having accepted a rebate. The case was found th: 
called for trial before Court of Special says Rich 
Sessions on May 13, 1921, and was of the G 
marked ready. Neither the defendant Year ig a 


nor the attorney appeared in Court, and Year, 


when the case was actually ready for 1921 ig ph 
trial the $500 bail bond of the defendant count is ¢ 
was declared forfeited: In this case the that this 
defendant worked very hard to get are last year 
bate. The agent refused to give it Policies } 
Finally acting under advice of his mal ij mena , 
ager prepared marked bills, had detec Sirance { 
tives waiting. Passed the marked bills. have foun 
Detectives arrested the man and found eir polic 
the money in his possession ew have | 





20. Baltimore brother of a_ banker 
placed a considerable amount of insur 
ance turning over cases to banker. Case 
taken up with manager who placed it 
surance here, who promised to cancel 
the license of the agent a1/ have 00 
further dealings. The agen was, how 
ever, in the general insurance business 
in Baltimore. 

21. Complaint made of certain adver: 
tising. Matter referred to president of 
the company for whom the agett 
worked. This was purely a question 
Whether or not the matter of adv 


(Continued on page 11) 
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1921 Will Be Big 
Year, Says Talbot 


PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS GOOD 





Life Insurance Men in Quaker City 
Look for Large Production 
Record 





Philade!phia life insurance companies 
will put as Much new business on the 
pooks in 1921 as they did in 1920, if 
not more. This is the opinion of lead- 
ing insurance Officials in that city. 

“fhe deficiency for the first five 
months of this year below last year 
would not exceed 10 per cent,” declares 
W. LeMar Talbot, president of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life. “The latter half of 
1921 will more than make up this de- 
ficiency, | believe. Life insurance has 


not suffered from a buyers’ strike like 
all other commodities have, for the 
simple reason that the price has not 
advanced one cent. The buyer in gen- 
eral has been waiting for lower prices 
for the last few months but the cost of 
insurance is increased by postponing 
pecause of the higher age rate. Do I 
pelieve that life insurance will go back 
to pre-war levels? Absolutely not. A 
number of factors have come in that 
have taught people the value and neces- 
sity of insurance and the business will 
continue to grow to great and greater 
proportions. 

“The mortality rate through the first 
five months of the year has been only 
70 per cent of the expected rate, which 
is very encouraging. The rate in 1920 
was 67.8 of the expected in our com- 
pahy, so our experience has been prac- 
tically as good as last year. It is true 
that there was a large volume of policy 
loans during the winter, reaching the 
maximum in January. Since then they 
have fallen off continuously until now 
they are virtually back to normal. We 
have tried to encourage policyholders to 
borrow from the banks rather than the 
company, as there is more likelihood of 
the loan being repaid where there is 
definite time when the loan is due. 

“There are indications that business 
is becoming more settled in the Phila- 
delphia district, which means better 
business for the insurance companies. 
The volume of business insurance is 
particularly sensitive to general indus- 
trial prosperity. Although the summer 
season is ordinarily dull, there are indi- 
cations that a picking up in new busi- 
ness has already set in. While 1920 was 
& record year, I believe that 1921 will 
end up even better.” 

Requires More Salesmanship 


‘It requires more salesmanship to sell 
how than it did last year but we have 
found that extra efforts bring results,” 
says Richard H. Wallace, vice-president 
of the Girard Life. “Our record this 
year is ahead of the same period last 
year. The outlook for the balance of 
121 is highly optimistic and when the 
count is taken, I believe it will be found 
this year averaged better than 
ast year. It is surprising how few 
Policies have lapsed, despite the phe- 
toMenal expansion last year of the in- 
ee in force. Some policyholders 
ave found it necessary to borrow on 
‘ T policies to tide them over but very 
*W have dropped their insurance.” 
adelphia is recovering from the 
weg depression as quickly as any 
of the country, is the opinion of 
ices Schilling, veteran manager 
iladelphia agency of the Union 
Central Life. “The cities of the Atlan- 
eT are among the leaders in 
a rch back to good business,” he 
lis The South and Southwest ap- 
ae in the worst straits. Re- 
. om all over the country show 
= New insurance this year has not 
More than 10 per cent behind 1920. 


Year should be a 
le insurance.” banner year for 
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Business Insurance 
Is to Be Featured 


PHILADELPHIA 





ASS’N' PLANS 





President Hunsicker Will Drive Ques- 
tion Home; to Arrange Luncheons 
and Advertising Campaign 





The predominant key-note, “Business 
Insurance—Its Necessity for the Con- 
tinuity of Business,” adopted by Presi- 
dent Clayton M. Hunsicker, of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, as a basis for work during his ad- 
ministration, is significant. In discuss- 
ing this question with The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Mr. Hunsicker says: 

“This phase of our business cannot 
help but interest every individual life 
underwriter in our Association. There 
seems to be a most lamentable lack of 
knowledge generally, not only among 
life insurance men but also among our 
lawyers-and our bankers and our busi- 
ness men, as to how businesses can be 


perpetuated as the valuable, controlling 
lives connected with them pass away, 
and how assets of the deceased mem- 
bers can be protected by cash supplied 
by life insurance policies, instead of the 
estates holding interests in businesses 
which have lost so much real value by 
the death of the active ones engaged 
in it.” 

Continuing Mr. Hunsicker says: “The 
only way that a business, whether a 
partnership or a corporation, can be 
perpetuated is to have the interest of 
the deceased partner or stockholder 
divided among the survivors, thus giv- 
ing them interest or stock which can be 
used for the development of younger 
men to take the places of the deceased. 

“It seems a great tragedy to me,” 
says Mr. Hunsicker, “that after the 
death of the valuable lives most busi- 
nesses are either liquidated or absorbed 
by competitors, thereby entailing a 
great shrinkage in business values. 
This shrinkage and liquidation could 
have been taken care of if those remain- 
ing who had a small interest in the 
business had been provided with work- 
ing capital or sufficient funds to take 
over the control by means of life insur- 
ance policies.” 

Mr. Hunsicker says it will be his aim 
to have every agent in the City of Phila- 
delphia who carries a rate book thor- 
oughly understand this phase of busi- 
ness insurance as it applies not only to 
a big business but also to the smallest 
of business concerns. 

Further outlining his plans as presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Association, 
Mr. Hunsicker states that he proposes 
to have ‘noon day lunches to which 
lawyers will be invited so that they may 
educate them to this subject of busi- 
ness insurance; also days for bankers 
so that they too may be éducated insur- 
ancewise. 

Mr. Hunsicker further states that the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers contemplate doing some adver- 
tising in connection with the home of- 
fice agencies of the Philadelphia com- 
panies. The publicity committee will 
endeavor to organize a campaign along 
these lines. In other words, he pro- 
poses to present to the general public 
through judicious advertising and edi- 
torials this wonderful opportunity for 
the business men to best conserve their 
business interests and to perpetuate 
them. 





SECURES LARGER QUARTERS 

The Philadelphia agency of the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life is now occupying its 
new quarters on the twelfth floor of 
the company’s building, 112 North 
Broad Street. The event was observed 
with a luncheon attended by the offi- 
cers of the company, the Philadelphia 
agency men and heads of departments, 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World 













































In Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public 


Greatest | In Income Greatest In Business Gained Greatest { In Reduction of Mortality 
In Gain of Each In Business in Force In Health and Welfare Work 
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(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) Mi 
HALEY FISKE, President : FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President coM 
Business Statement, December 31, 1920 | _ 
‘ re 
Assets - - - - - - - - - : $980,913,087.17 
Larger than those of any other Company in the World. 
St. 
Increase in Assets during 1920 - - -  $116,091,262.62 ideas 
Larger than that of any other Compaiey’s in the W orld. healt] 
Liabilities - - - - - - : - - $947,465,234.24 i = 
etn re es ree he aoe ae ton 
Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1920 $1,062,389,920 , getic 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. oo 
Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1920 - $589,560,231 i into t 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. i suranc 
Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1920 —- . " $1,651,950,151 a 
The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. The 
Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 . - - - - $1,036,360,080 the ef 
More than has ever been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 4 _ 
. . s e tate | 
The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 than offical 
any other Company WROTE. | el 
Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance’ - -  $6,380,012,514 oa 
Larger than that of any other Company in the W orld. Washi 
Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 . . 23,899,997 | ion, 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. Durit 
Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies _- - - : 2,129,326 ~ nl 
More than any Company in the.World has ever gained in one year. tire cou 
Number of Claims paid in 1920 rie re oe ee 312,689 many 
Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. oa 
1 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1920 - - - - $81,257,393.70 panies, 
Payments to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute of each business day of ~ gaye 
8 hours. lines by 
Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. reg ond 
Typhoid reduction, 72 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.; Heart disease over insuranc 
19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 27 per cent.; Infectious diseases of a hea 
children, over 28 per cent. ag 
{n general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater than that shown by greater 
statistics of the Registration Area of the United States. wich tt 
° ° © 7 ——_ 
Death Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. ay 
Dividends declared payable in 1921, nearly - - - « $11,000,000 
Metropolitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge to sick Indus- : 
trial Policy-holders, including 14,667 visits to persons insured under Group tion, 
policies. - 
er men distributed over Eighteen Millions of pieces of tisilbeie on it ha 
health— 
Bringing the total distribution to over 213,000,000, exclusive of Company's health fi 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Philadelphia 





“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 
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INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, Generel Agent 


Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in’ the 














Missouri State Writes 
Accident and Health 


COMPANY BROADENS SERVICE 





Department in Charge of Second Vice- 
President John J. Crowley, Who 
Recently Left Travelers 





St. Louis, Jume 14—The Missouri 
State Life began writing accident and 
health insurance today. This aggressive 
company, recognizing that its expansion 
is due first to the quality of the protec- 
tion it sells, and secondly to the ener- 
getic and progressive spirit of its repre- 
sentatives, both in the field and home 
office, decided to extend its operations 
into the field of accident and health in- 
surance in order to give its agency force 
the added service and prestige created 
thereby. 

The department was launched through 
the efforts of Major John J. Crowley, 
second vice-president of the Missouri 
State Life, who until recently was an 
official of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn. Major Crow- 
ley’s entire business career has been 
devoted to the insurance business and 
during the world war he was called to 
Washington by Secretary McAdoo in 
connection with the organization of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

During his experience in Washington 
he had unusual opportunities to observe 
insurance conditions throughout the en- 
tire country and is responsible for the 
statement, “that whereas in the past 
Many men in the insurance business 
opposed the writing of accident and 
health insurance by life insurance com- 
panies, advaneing various arguments in 
support of their opposition, nevertheless 
the addition of accident and health 
lines by the more progressive compa- 
nies has gone steadily forward until to- 
day there are approximately forty life 
insurance companies issuing accident 
ami health insurance policies and by 
their experience it has been proven in 
& most conclusive manner that the 
greater service and broader protection 
Which those companies have been en- 


— 


it has always received 





Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 
tion. Ever since 1851 this Company has been furnishing unexcelled life 
pig cep Fat ne eng eager pte io Ne 

ws that public appreciates service square dealing 

from the Massachusetts Mutual. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


abled to offer their clients through the 
additional line, is thoroughly appreciat- 
ed. 

Life Policy Not Enough 


“As to life insurance and its relation 
to the economic scheme there is no 
question but life insurance alone is not 
adequate, and just as the Government 
in its provisions for the soldiers, sup- 
plemented its life insurance program 
with a comprehensive schedule of pay- 
ments for disabling and dismembering 
accidents and disease, so the life insur- 
ance company imbued with the proper 
spirit of service today is adding the 
broadest kind of insurance, providing 
against loss of life, limb and time 
through accidental injury or disease. 

“Unfortunately accident and health 
protection is not yet established in the 
same secure position that life insurance 
enjoys but there is every evidence that 
the public is fast awakening to the tre- 
mendous hazard connected with the 
pace at which the present generation is 
living. 

“In this connection the following Gov- 
ernment statistics are not only interest- 
ing but startling: 


“A person is twice as likely to die 
from accident as old age. 


“More people are killed and injured 
yearly than have been killed in any war 
in the last 200 years. 

“More people are kept from work by 
accidental injury than are idle from 
lack of employment. 


“One death in every twelve is due to 
accidental causes. 


“Only 5 per cent fatal out of 20,000,- 
000 cases of disability that occur each 
year. 

“This means that life insurance cov- 
ers 5 per cent and accident and sick- 
ness insurance covers 95 per cent. 

“Over 7,000,000 persons are killed or 
injured yearly, about 30,000 each day. 
Every minute 21 persons are accident- 
ally injured, every five minutes one per- 
son is accidentally killed. 

“Five times as many persons are 
killed or injured each year than die 
from natural causes. 

“The accident and health department 
of the Missouri State Life commenced 
business today offering to the insuring 
public complete and unrestricted forms 
of accident and health insurance. 

















Homans President Of 
Underwriters Assn. 


LIFE MEN’S ANNUAL MEETING 








Collins Elected Secretary; Cerf and 
Knight Re-elected; Robert L. 
Jones Given Ovation 





The New York Life Underwriters’ 
Association held its annual meeting 
Tuesday, June 14, in the Woolworth 
Building, and the slate presented by the 
nominating committee was unanimous- 
ly elected. Sheppard Homans, of Ho- 
mans & Proesser, general agents for the 
Equitable Life, was named as the com- 
mittee’s choice for President, and the 
members were in hearty accord with 
the selection. 

Other officers elected are: L. A. Cerf, 
lst vice-president; C. B. Knight, 2d 
vice-president; George A. Smith, 3d 
vice-president; and W. R. Collins, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The elected members 
of the executive committee: LeRoy 
Bowers, C. A. Foehl, G. C. Wells, T. J. 
Stewart, A. R. Spier, E. J. Sisley, G. A. 
Kederich, H. E. Morrow, R. L. Dodson, 
W. F. Watts, T. H. Hodgkinson, and L. 
H. Andrews. 


Mr. T. R. Fell introduced a motion 


amending the application for member- 
ship blank, adding the following: “My 
principal business is life insurance.” 
This amendment was unanimously 
adopted. The executive committee 
members meet on Tuesday, June 21, to 
elect their chairman. 

Robert L. Jones, the retiring presi- 
dent, was given a rising vote of thanks 
for his splendid work while president. 
Julian S. Myrick delivered a short ad- 
dress devoted to the Association’s ap- 
preciation of Mr. Jones’s administra- 
tion. 

Paid Secretary Needed 

The Association has been endeavoring 
to awaken its members to the need for 
a paid secretary. Leading members 
have long realized the importance of 
employing a man who can devote his 
entire time to the duties of the secre- 
tary’s position. 

With an association membership as 
large as that in New York City, there 
is much work for a secretary. And it 
is apparent that no life insurance man- 


-Confidence - Ability - Service 
The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 


ager, general agent, or solicitor has 
time to attend to his own work and 
that of the Association also. 

The New York Life Underwriters’ 
Association is not accomplishing what 
it should, nor has it the number of 
members that it should have. There 
are larger associations than the one in 
New York, and it is in the largest city 
in the country! Its territory embraces 
Greater New York, yet its total mem- 
bership is approximately 800! 

Who has the time to look after the 
membership? Surely not a man who is 
in business. The many big things which 
the National Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation has done for the life insurance 
business are fairly well known to the 
men and women who make up the in- 
surance world, but these men and wo- 
men have “to be shown” before they 
will join the local Association. 

And the way “to show” them is to 
employ a paid secretary and thus put 
the Association on its feet. 

Already the Association has increased 
its dues in the hope that sufficient 
funds will be obtained to pay the salary 
of a secretary. But the membership 
seems slow to recognize the need of a 
paid secretary. Yet each individual 
member is business man or woman 
enough to realize that an organization 
which aims to be successful must have 
at least one officer who can devote his 
time and energy to its work. 

Any one who is familiar with the 
results already accomplished by the 
New York Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion will vouch for the real worth of the 
organization. It is now up to the life 
insurance men and women in Greater 
New York to make the continuance of 
this good work possible by joining the 
Association, thus giving both their 
moral and financial aid to a deserving 
organization. 





URGES SELLING OF INCOME 

James A. Tyson, of the Rice & Tyson 
General Agency of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa at Harrisburg, was the main 
speaker at the monthly meeting of the 
Central Pennsylvania Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association held at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, recently. Mr. Tyson 
in his talk urged the selling of policies 
that assured the beneficiary a monthly 
income throughout life rather than pol- 
icies paying a lump sum. 
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Phoenix Mutual 
Blazes the Trail 


CONTINUES PROGRESSIVE WORK 





Introduces Sales Research in Life 
Insurance; Holcombe Obtaining 
Some Surprising Results 





The big hit at the Phoenix Mutual 
convention held last week in Hartford 
was a detailed exposition of the sales 
research division, a newly organized de- 
partment which the Phoenix Mutual 
Life has originated in the life insurance 
business. 

J. M. Holcombe, Jr., is in charge of 
this innovation in life insurance home 
office work. He devoted a full hour to 
a description, illustrated by charts and 
graphs, of the work being done. From 
the moment that “Marshall,” as the 
managers call him, took the platform 
until they reluctantly permitted him to 
leave, the managers were keenly ques- 
tioning, listening or suggesting. It was 
very evident that they were complete- 
ly sold by the idea. 

“Marshall” fairly took their breath 
away by some of his disclosures. The 
information which the sales research 
men have derived from the material 
sent in by the.agency managers was 
presented in a new form which literally 
made the managers open their eyes. 


Facts for Opinions 

The analysis of the field men dis- 
closed some startling results. They 
were so realistic that young Mr. Hol- 
combe had to constantly remind his in- 
terested audience that the figures were 
still too small in number to make it 
absolutely certain that the results al- 
ready obtdined would hold true for 
much larger numbers. But it was safe 
to assume that they did show “which 
way the wind blows.” 


Sales research work attempts to sub- 


stitute fact for opinion. And, as in all 
scientific work, considerable time is re- 
quired to obtain sufficient material to 
prove to the investigators that the re- 
sults obtained do hold good for all 
general purposes. 

Vice-President Russell, who is an en- 
thusiastic believer in Sales Research 


- work, explained how important this 


branch of work has become in American 
business. He cited one of the large 
manufacturing firms as a successful ex- 
ample of what sales research work can 
do in solving the problem of distribu- 
tion. This firm made an extensive 
study of the product to be manufac- 
tured, of the territorial neéd for it, and 
of the form which sold best in various 
sections. The result was an increased 
sale and a firm business foundation. 


Some Results 


Sales research work has four big 
problems to solve: 1. Personnel of field 
force. 2. Purchasers. 3. Field analysis. 
4. Cost of getting business. 

Mr. Holcombe’s charts and graphs 
brought out clearly the various prob- 
lems studied, and the questions of the 
Managers gave a good idea of the rami- 
fications of this analytical work. 


An analysis of height and weight 
showed that short men and very heavy 
men proved as a group to be poor sales- 
men. In regard to schooling—high 
school graduates made best record until 
they reached age 35, then college grad- 
uates passed them. Men who have had 
from one to three years of college train- 
ing were not as successful as high 
school graduates or as graduates of col- 
lege. 

Married men are just a shade better 
than single, while the man with more 


than four dependents does not make as - 


successful a salesman as the man with 
fewer dependents. Men who have been 
out in the world for several years are 
better than the fellow fresh from school 
or college. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life is making 














THREE RULES: 


























Rebate Rule. 


agency force of 








The Northwestern Mutual Life Inaurance 
Company was the pioneer in establishing 
rules to protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized the business. 


For twenty-seven years it has enforced a —— Anti- 


For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Brokerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 

For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 

To the literal enforcement of these rules is attributed, in 
large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 





Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















splendid progress in this new work, 
which bids fair to become an indispens- 
able branch of the life insurance busi- 
ness. The Phoenix Mutual realizes that 
time is required to put this department 
in possession of the necessary facts for 
the scientific application of its discover- 
ies. The company has always been con- 
spicuous for progressiveness, so it is 
nothing new for the Phoenix Mutual to 
be blazing another trail in the business. 


“Vision” Does It 


The men in the home office at Hart- 
ford have “vision”; there is no disput- 
ing that. The Phoenix Mutual Life 
was one of the first companies to elim- 
inate the part-timer from agency field 
work. It took considerable courage to 
do this, but the wisdom of the action 
is plainly seen for today the company 
does a much larger volume of business 
with a much smaller number of fiela 
representatives. 


Another departure from the usuai 
order was the placing of field men on a 
standard rate of remuneration. This 
step aroused considerable discussion in 
life insurance circles, but again the 
wisdom and foresight of the home office 
executives have been vindicated by the 
results, 


And so it indubitably will be shown, 
in the years to come, that the Phoenix 
Mutual Life has consistently maintained 
the clear “vision” which is responsible 
for its rapid but sound .growth, and 
which enables the’company to institute 
such an innovation as the sales research 
division. 





ARTHUR DORR UNDERWRITER 

The Connecticut General Life an- 
nounces the promotion of Arthur Dorr 
to the position of underwriter in its 
life department. Mr. Dorr has been 


connected with that company twelve 
and a half years, eleven of which were 
spent in the new business department. 
For the past year and a half he has 
been in the underwriting department. 





New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Income, 1920 


Pe hind SlnnOUA et CUEEN so 60s oeaeeeas 64 casio tbedeeces $142,672,244 
Deeorrens peed 5 Naa 5 3s i. PEA. Sines dine sho crete viene 0:0 44,335,004 
Other Cae: seca SMM MaOT is Koala waN he © 6,782,885 

Peta nee 6 sah Si. Roa peewee cone nn SC $193, 790,133 133 

Paid Policy-holders, 1920 

IE IE no boc idvccs So cae tesa cec sees temehevetness $35,036,558 
SS Ce ine aoe ta Tn dees Ca Cee ane ae aad © o © 24,399,171 
Dividends. ........ees0. ER I he: «3a oh Si. Seaeiiabiet's 0% « 31,981,555 
Surrender Values, vi pia sida seuwrebeddé ee ae 23,432,318 

oe Ro A ee rere $14,849,597 
New Paid Insurance in 1920.............2cecceececeees $693,979,400 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921.............ss020----- $966,664,397 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921..... ty a Fd eecee $84,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes............- $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921......... wits $ERT 49% $3,537,298,756 
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Life Insurance 
Trusts Popular 


BALTIMORE BANKER’S OPINION 





Robertson Griswold Principal Speaker 
at Life Underwriters Monthly 





Meeting 
Baltimore, June 15.—Robertson Gris. 
wold, vice-president of the Marylanq 
Trust Company, of Baltimore, aiidresgeq 
the meeting of the Baltimore Life Un. 


derwriters’ Association last week on the 
subject of Life Insurance Trusts. 


In giving the definition of a life ingyr. 
ance trust, Mr. Griswold stated that it 
was simply substituting life insurance 
for ordinary securities which a man 
puts in trust for his heirs. He pointed 
out that professional men, especially 


doctors, do not care to, or are too busy, 
to go downtown to their bankers and 
buy stocks and securities. He stated 
that these men were good prospects for 
life insurance trusts. 

In pointing out the advantages to the 
agent in advising that the policyholder 
create a life insurance trust, Mr. Gris- 
wold stated that banks are not anxious 
for small trusts like $5,000 or $10,000 
although they will take them as a mat- 
ter of good will, and where the bank 
feels that the man can afford to take out 
more life insurance, it will advise him 
to do so. Therefore, he said, a life in- 
surance trust meant that the agent 
would sell more life insurance. 

Mr. Griswold asserted that while the 
idea of life insurance trusts was not 
new in the West, it was just having its 
inception in banks and trust companies 
in the East. It is understood that a 
number of leading Eastern trust compa- 
nies intend shortly to inaugurate a life 
insurance trust advertising campaign in 
the Quality Group magazines. 








WILLARD V. KING 
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| Were spent. 
4nd ten millions, Por jewelry five hun- 


This is the season of the 
year when the life insur- 
ance agent hears the Det 
expression, “Everybody is 
from the man who says business 


Everybody 
Isn't Away 


oo in the summer time. But 
George T. Dexter, vice-president of the 
Mutual Life of New York, made this 


statement to the members of his field 
The man who has passed through sev- 
eral summers as a life insurance repre- 
sentative will not need this advice, but 
each year has many new workers who are 
liable to take as truth, upon mere hear- 
say, statements relative to our business 
which have only slight foundation in 
fact. One of these insubstantial dog- 
mas says that business is always dull 
in the summer months, “because every- 
pody is away,” and the agent might as 
well ease off in his industry “until the 
yacation season is over.” This part- 
fact costs many @ Man Many a dollar. 
True, vacations commonly are taken in 
the summer months, but very few busi- 
ness men are away from their offices all 
of July and all of August. They are 
fortunate who are released for even one 
full month. And the majority probably 
do not have more than two weeks for 
recuperation. So, “everybody” is not 
away in the summer months. - : 

Offices are open, business is doing, 
executives are at their desks, the office 
force is busy, and there is a multitude 
of prospects available. The. only safe 
prospect-rule by which the conscien- 
fious agent should order his work is 
that business is to be obtained every 
working day of every week and of every 
month in the entire year. Especially 
should there be no cessation or dimin- 
ishkment of activity in the summer 
which is now upon us. Following a per- 
iod of inflation in business came a per- 
iod of deflation and depression, and now 
we are well advanced in the period of 
restoration, in which the nation has 
found that faithful work is the price re- 
quired for a complete return to sound 
conditions. 


** 
Why, the United 
IsThere Any States alone in 1920 
Money in This spent for luxuries 
Country for twenty-two billions and 
Life Insurance? seven hundred millions 
of dollars. It seems 


incredible, but the papers give the fig- 
ures in detail. That money is greater 
than all the money that the nation has 
spent for education since it began. It 
makes the paltry one billion four hun- 
dred and seventy-eight millions of dol- 
lars saved in life insurance premiums 
in all the companies last year look like 
the traditional thirty cents. 

Such figures tell more about civiliza- 
tion and the possibilities for turning 
People’s minds from luxuries to serious 
matters than you might read in many 
Volumes. 

Por the outside of the body alone, 

powders, cosmetics, perfumes, 
rouges, lip sticks, and similar non-essen- 
tals, this nation spent seven hundred 
and fifty millions last year. Compare 
the money spent to keep a lot of able 
ied people at work in a lip stick fac- 
‘ory with the money saved and put into 
life insurance premiums that. flows out 
through various channels to — build 
schools and railways, make river and 
harbor improvements, loan money on 
‘ms, and in countless other ways 
build up and benefit whole communities 
and through them the nation itself, 
cigarettes eight hundred millions 
For cigars five hundred 


Millions. And so on, An interest- 


“8 and suggestive list. 
fac 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS: GETTERS 








Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





much to every New York Life man, the 
great buying public evidently has money 
to spend if they want to spend it. 
Money put into iuxuries is lost and gone 
forever. Life insurance money is 
saved and put constructively to work. 
We can’t change human nature. Peo- 
ple will buy lip sticks, cigarettes and 
other luxuries and non-essentials till the 
crack of doom. But our mission is to 
make them want life insurance so much 
that they will be willing to forego some 
of the non-essentials in order to carry 
sufficient life insurance to really insure. 
—T. A. Buckner, in New York Life 
Bulletin. 
. 7 - 

It isn’t necessary to commit 
interviews to memory but it 
is important to stick to the 
point. Apropos of this, the 
Bankers Life Bulletin offers the _ollow- 
ing: 

Above all things, stick to your point. 
Do not wander, and do not raise too 
many issues. Objections may be made 
which you must meet. Watch your case 
closely and be ready to bring out, as an 
especially strong argument in favor of 
the proposition, the very point that you 
see is likely to raise doubt in the appli- 
cant’s mind. Make him wonder why he 
ever thought of raising such an objec- 
tion. Thus, you are never on the de- 
fensive. And now the result—the appli- 
cant wants the policy. That is an irre- 
sistible conclusion, if you have done 
your work well. Now quote the price— 
always the last. Have your application 
biank ready. Get it signed now. Don’t 
be afraid of forcing the issue. Don’t 
talk too long. Watch and study your 
man, and have the pen ready. The issue 
is here and now. Don’t let it be put 
off. Now, NOW is the time. 

s* ¢+ s&s 


Stick to 
the Point 


Emphasizing the import- 
Strongest ance of the word YOU in 
WordIn‘ the matter of the approach 


Language to a prospective buyer of 
life insurance, George W. 
Wilson, in the “Anico Junior” has the 
following to say: 

The-word YOU, it is said, is the 
Strongest word in the language. YOU 
are interested in things that concern 
YOU, things that affect YOU. The 
things that YOU do, YOU like, YOU 
want, YOU think, interest you more 
than anything else in the world. 

Preparedness on the approach, there- 
fore, which provides you with the in- 
formation you need to talk to your 
prospective buyer in HIS language, 
about things that concern and interest 
HIM, is invaluable. 

Your prospective buyer feels pleased 
and complimented to think you have 





Issues the most liberal ferme 
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Assets 
Liabilities 


Payments to Policyholders.................... a0 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization................. 0.0.00 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Policies from $1,600.00 to 


ef Ordinary 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 
Rie RE aE $ 20,700,133.74 
18,650,203.62 








Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








If you are 








Security Mutual Agents are successful 


WHY? 
The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
interested, 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


address 














taken that much interest in him. It’s 
like knowing his name and calling him 
by it. You feel pleased when a man 
you may have met a month previous 
remembers your name and calls you by 
it. You are also pleased if he seems 
to be interested in you and recalls some 
incident of a personal nature. 

Some of the biggest producers find 
that the time necessary to get this ad- 
vance information is well spent. There 
are a number of ways of securing it— 
his banker, his fellow merchant, other 
valesmen who are constantly calling on 
him. 

YOU make one of two kinds of im- 
pressions on your prospective buyer 
when you first approach him—either 
pleasant or unpleasant. There’s no hap- 
py medium, 

Your first sale is the approach; that 
is, you either sell yourself to your 
prospective buyer or you don’t. This 
first sale is very important. It is the 
stepping stone to the next stage of 
your deal, and it is the foundation of 
your ultimate success. 

Your personality plays a vital part in 
the approach. Your prospective buyer 
forms his impression of favor or dis- 
favor from your manner of approaching 
him. He notices your clothes, your ex- 
pression, your manner, your confidence, 
your appearance of success, your busi- 
ness air, your composure, your manner 
of walking, and, above all, your pleas- 
ing manners. 

Smile when you approach your pros- 
pective buyer. It is one of the first 
rules to remember. Once you have at- 
tracted the favorable attention of your 
prospective buyer you will want to hold 
his interest until it crystallizes into a 
desire to hear more. But before he has 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


‘the witness stand. 


~~ Ba 


heard you speak he is forming his first 
impressions. Whether he will be recep- 
tive to your opening salutation some- 
times depends upon the impression he 
has gained of you by first seeing you. 

Watch your first few words very care- 
fully. Say something when you talk. 
Don’t start in to cross-question your 
prospective buyer as though he were on 
You came there to 
do him a service. Carry this impres- 
sion in your opening words. Men don’t, 
as a rule, like to be quizzed. Analyze 
yourself. Do you remember how you 
felt when the insurance company or the 
bonding company asked you to fill out 
the questionnaire they furnished you? 
Tell him something. A question or two 
is all right, if not personal or not cal- 
culated to arouse exception. But you 
have a distinct message; tell him of it. 
Let your prospective buyer think you 
are trying to help him. 





RICE & TYSON LEAD 





Harrisburg General Agency, Equitable 
Life of lowa, Again in Front 
of Field 





For the second time in 1921 the Rice 
& Tyson, general agency of the Equit 
able Life of Iowa, with headquarters at 
Harrisburg, had the honor of leading 
all agencies in the United States for 
that company. In spite of the so-called 
business depression, the production of 
this agency has kept away ahead of its 
production in 1920. 

Working on the motto, “1921 will re- 
ward fighters,” Messrs. Rice & Tyson, 
look confidently at the future months 
anticipating that they will be equally 
good for the production of life insur- 
ance. Their success is attributed large- 
ly to the fact that at the very start of 
the so-called business depression they 
got their men together and told them 
just what to expect. They have been 
fighting every inch of the way with the 
result that they lead the production 
forces of their company. 





CLIZBE BEATS TANNERY 

Avery K. Clizbe; agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, at Amsterdam, N. Y.., 
received a challenge from George B. 
Tannery, agent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, at Rochester, to engage in a com- 
petition for production during the 
month of May. Just why the challenge 
was sent is not known. It was not 
formally accepted by Mr. Clizbe, but at 
the end of the month it was found that 
he was out in front, the home office 
having notified him that he had beaten 
the Rochester man by $6,000 and had 
more than doubled his own production 
for the month of May, 1920. 
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Pauper Burials and 


Interment of the Dead 


in the Large Cities 





Work at Atlantic City. 





By DR. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, Third Vice-President of 
The Prudential 


This unusually interesting address, of vital value to insurance agents, 
was delivered by Dr. Hoffman before the National Conference of Social 


























Funeral Economy of the Well-to-do 

It may not be inappropriate in this 
connection to quote a statement left 
by the late Countess of Wemyss, which 
may be of assistance to those who 
earnestly desire funeral reforms: 

“I particularly wish,” wrote her 
ladyship, “that no undertaker should 
have anything to do with the man- 
agement beyond providing the coffin, 
which I desire should be made as 
plain as it is possible to make it. 
I wish the coffin to be laid on the 
frame of a farm-cart or lorry, Ccov- 
ered over with a purple or some 
colored, not black, so-called pall, and 
drawn by four horses led by their 
own drivers, and I should like to be 
carried to the grave by such friends 
—workers on the estate—who are will- 
ing to do so. I hope that blinds will 
not be drawn down or crape worn, 
and that there. be as little outward 
sign of mourning as possible. I hope 
that these wishes will not be looked 
upon as in any way eccentric. They 
are not so. They are simply the ex- 
pression of a feeling that pomp apd 
expenditure in funerals are unbecom- 
ing, and that death at the end of a 
long and happy life is more a matter 
of thankfulness and rejoicing thaa 
of lamentation or woe.” 

Of interest, also, is a statement re- 
garding a funeral reform movement in 
England, which has been under way for 
some years, for fostering a spirit of 
simplicity in matters relating to death, 
sustained by the Church of England 
Burial, Funeral and Mourning Reforin 
Association. It is said of this associa- 
tion in a brief notice in the New York 
“Evening Post,” that “Its motto is, ‘No 
darkened house, no durable coffin, no 
special mourning attire, no bricked 
grave, no unnecessary show, no avoid- 
able expense, and no unusual eating or 
drinking.” In at least one of the 
above prohibitions the English reform- 
ers have a precedent in the Roman 
Laws of the Twelve Tables. The first 
part of No. X forbids useless expense at 
funerals. i 

Reform is most likely to be brought 
about if an increasing number of per- 
sons well known in public life insist 
by will or otherwise upon an economical 
burial. A Mr. George W. Zelle, of 
New York, made a will some years ago 
giving directions that his funeral should 
cost exactly $118.25, and to avoid the 
possibility of mistake he specified the 
items which should make up the under- 
taker’s bill and named the undertaker 
as his executor. The will was executed 
July 22, 1902, and directed the under- 
taker to furnish the following items: 





Casket (black cloth)............ $50.00 
Laying Out, OC, ons. es cisscinese 5.00 
Cremation ......cccseseee odseue ee 
Hearse to crematory.......... + 10.00 
One coach to crematory........ 6.00 
Perriagee tsi. sf eee Se es 1.00 
Four gentleman porters........ 4.00 
Removing body to store........ » 8.00 
Newtown permit .............. 1.25 
Attendance, Board of Health per- 

ee OR Es 60s oe PITTA 3.00 

TOUR. eae Sau iu sens 686 Kans $118.25 

“This,” the will reads, “includes ell 
undertaker’s charges, together with 
parlor, minister and music.” The will 


further directed that the body be taken 
immediately: after death to the uader- 
taker’s rooms, where simple obsequies 


were to be performed, after which the 
body was to be incinerated. 

Another illustration of a provision by 
will for an economical funeral is the 
case of Judge Frederick Stump, as 
originally reported in the Elkton (Md.), 
correspondence of the Philadelphia 
“Ledger,” reading, in part, as follows: 

Disgusted with the foolish display 

almost universally made at funerals, 
to the great gain of undertakers and 
to the deprivation of many families 
of even the necessities of life for a 
long time thereafter, I hereby direct 
that I be buried in a white pine cof- 
fin (because the wood decays more 
rapidly underground than any other I 
know of), without any stain, paint, 
covering, or other emblems of woe 
on it, and if my friend, Ned Gehr, 
has not already gone to heaven before 
I die, I want him to make it. I di- 
rect that no embalming fluid or other 
stuff shall be injected into my body, 
and that no funeral service shall be 
preached over it, and that I be buried 
in a suit of clothes I have worn, as 
I do not see the sense of wearing old 
clothes when alive and being buried 
in a new suit, when it is of no use 
to you. I desire that my executor 
see that all my wishes are fully 
carried out. 

Whether far-reaching and permanent 
reforms could be secured by cremation 
is an open question. Cremation is not 
likely to become universally popular un- 
less insisted upon by Jaw as essential 
for sanitary reasons, and morally as an 
obligation on the part of those intelli- 
gent enough to waive minor considera- 
tions of sentiment and sentimentality. 
There has not been the progress in cre- 

mation anticipated some years ago when 
crematories were becoming more gen- 
eral, at least in the case of large cities. 
It is, therefore, doubtful whether much 
progress in the direction of cremation 
is likely to be secured without a coun- 
try-wide effort, sustained by a move- 
ment inclusive of the foremost repre-' 
sentatives of the nation. The occasion- 
al incineration of persons of promi- 
nence is looked upon rather as an ex- 
ception than a rule. To become effective 
as a means of securing funeral economy 
cremation would have to become practi- 
eally universal. The Rev. John D. 
Coyle, in speaking before a convention 
of undertakers in New Haven, Conn., 
took occasion to emphasize the impor- 
tance of funeral economy, as follows: 

Without appearing to inveigh 
against prevailing usages, and not de- 
siring to detract from just decorum 
at funerals, the expenses could be 
greatly .lessened. . Some business 
would suffer, but heart pangs and 
regret would be lessened. Encourage 
your poorer patrons to keep within 
their means. Labor to destroy that 
spirit of social rivalry which deems 
it necessary to emphasize a man’s 
popularity by the train of carriages 
and lavish display of floral offerings. 

It is not an easy matter, howéver, to 

rigidly define funeral economy. The 

War Risk Insurance Bureau, for illus- 

tration, according to a recent official 

report, paid burial expenses fh 19,225 

cases, to the aggregate amount of $1,- 

358,434, or, in other words, the aver- 

age payment for each burial was 

$70.66. 

Thrown in With the City’s Dead 


The city of New York makes an allow- 
ance of $50 towards the funeral ex- 
penses of all honorably discharged sol- 


diers, sailors and marines who die in 
the city, which may be accepted as evi- 
dence that normal burial expenses, in- 
cluding what is generally called “a de- 
cent funeral,” dre rarely below $100, 
and more often in excess of that 
amount. In contrast to what is termed 
“a decent funeral’ is the still uncivil- 
ized practise of burying paupers or 
those assumed to be paupers in a so- 
called “potter’s field.” Nearly thirty 
years ago Miss Helen H. Gardener con- 
tributed an article to the “Arena” bear- 
ing the suggestive title “Thrown in 
with the City’s Dead,” being largely a 
descriptive account of Hart’s Island, 
New York, to which she refers as being 
about one mile long and less than halt 
a mile wide and representing a concen- 
tration of “so much misery and human 
sorrow and anguish, that it is difficult 
to either grasp the idea oneself or con- 
vey it to others.” Referring to the 
practise of some of the coffins being 
stained and the majority not stained, 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 
WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of: 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 
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GEORGE W. MURRAY, | 
Superintendent of Agents 
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Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY = NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 
WITH US 


New business for the 
first two months of 
1921 shows a total of 
over $20,000,000 
as compared with a 
total of $14,000,000 
for the first two 
months of 1920 


Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - lowa 
Geo. Kuhns, President 
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Seventieth 
Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMP ANY 
. Pittsfield, Mass. 


uring this long span of years the Company 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and «<ents. 


has maintained « high 











WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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she quotes an attendant at Hart’s Is- 
jand as having said that “I reckon. the 
folks of them had too few cents to pay 
fer gittin’ their baby’s box stained. It 
xind of looks nicer to them, and when 
they get 2 little more money, they’ll 
come and get it dug up and put it in 
a grave by itself or some other place. 
it seems kind of awful to some folks to 
have thei™ little baby put in amongst 
guch a lot.” Amd Miss Gardener her- 
gelf concludes with the question: “Why, 
should the city’s dead be thrown in?” 
referring tO & practise*not general, but 
one occasionally met with and none the 
less grucsome and disheartening, as 
evidence of the vast amount of remain- 
ing sham and false pretense in modern 
so-called civilized life. 

That the term “thrown in with the 
city’s dead” is not overdrawn is made 
evident by a statement in the New 
York “Evening Post” of February 2, 
1898, according to which “a coroner’s 


committee recently. investigated the 
potter’s field in Buffalo, and found that 
podies had, in many cases, been buried 


not over a foot below the surface, and 
that often dry-goods boxes had been 
used instead of coffins.” 

It has also been reported in the New 
York newspapers that ‘at one time the 
infants dying at the New York Infant 
Asylum were placed. “in a cheap pine 
box and lowered into a hole in the little 
weed-grown cemetery of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., and then a sheet of oilcloth was 
thrown over the hole, left open until 
more babies died. When enough had 
been buried to bring them within a 
few feet of the surface the hole was 
filled.” This, it was explained at the 
time, was much cheaper and less 
laborious than having a separate grave 
for each baby. A complainant to th2 
Board of Health stated the case at the 
time, as follows: 

“The manner of burying the infants 
is revolting. I have often been 
shocked and disgusted at beholding 
open graves partly filled with pine 
boxes containing dead bodies. These 
graves are allowed to remain open 
for a week or more, until enough 
pine boxes have been denos‘ted to fill 
the grave. This brings the bodies to 
within a few feet of the surface, so 
that there is Only a meagre covering 
of earth, certainly much less than the 
six feet required by law.” 

- It is conditions like these, which are 
not unknown to the people, that account 
in part for the horror of a pauper burial 
and explain the tenacity with which 
Premiums are paid on policies provid- 
ing insurance on the lives of children 
for their d@cent interment in the event 
of death. 





WAR RISK BUREAU FIGURES 
The total number of war risk insur- 
ance claims filed from the beginning of 
the bureau to March $1, 1921, was 153,- 
207; of this number 138,822 have been 
allowed. The sum of $198,405,907.95 
has been paid to 138,822 persons since 
the beginning of the bureau and up to 
March 31, 1921. The total amount of 
United States Government life insur- 
ance claims allowed to date are 421— 
death 389, disability 32. The sum of 
$1,211,425.78 has been paid to 421 per- 
sons on United States Government life 
po. al policies from the beginning of 
jo bureai up to March 31, 1921. Up to 
March 31, 1921, there have been filed 
gi bureau 599,239 compensation 
8. Of this number 308,484 were al- 
aie and 197,142 disallowed. The sum 
0 $202,995 308.29 has been paid as com- 
Densation to 308,484 persons. 


NATIONAL LIFE LEADERS 


th Taylor, of Harrisburg, Pa., was the 
rig for production in the ranks of 
Agee ational Life of the U. S. A. for 
oo. The runners up were J. L. 
Palme ill, of Jackson, Miss., and R. L. 
Taylor ®°. of Greenwood, Miss. Mr. 
the ley one of the old warhorses in 
Mr. Sin. of the National Life, while 
NeWeome,. ‘ree and Mr. Hemphill are 























ALL THAT’S GOOD IN LIFE INSURANCE 


—aAll Ordinary Lines 
—Group Insurance 
—Accident & Health Insurance 


Over $302,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
Our Expansion Program calls for Well Equipped Leaders 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
Home Office Saint Louis 

















PRELIMINARY REPORT an insurance proposition naturally sug- 
gests Life Insurance—of equal import- 
Miss Alice Lakey, Publisher of “Insur- ance are fire, health, and accident in- 
ance,” Receives Strong Endorse- surance, and it is recommended that 
ment of Insurance as Thrift these be given attention if the investi- 
gation and study are to have their 
Miss Alice Lakey, publisher of “In- proper scope. 
surance,” who was appointed as chair- 
man of a sub committee for the Nation- 
al Federation of Women’s Clubs to re- FINAL REPORT FILED 
port on the subject, “Is Insurance an Jesse S. Phillips, State Superintend- 
Essential Form of Thrift?” made her ent of Insurance, has filed with William 
report at the meeting of the Federa- 5S. Kelly, Clerk of Kings County, a final 
tion held in Salt Lake City this week. report recommending distribution of 
Since the subject was assigned Miss the assets of the Order of Prosperity, 
Lakey she has been actively at work a New York fraternal beneficiary so- 
communicating with a large number of lety formerly having home offices at 
persons competent to express an opin- 1153 Myrtle Avenue, _Brooklyn, mF. 
ion. She has received hundreds of let- The Order of Prosperity was placed in 
ters from eminent insurance people, the hands of Superintendent Phillips 
prominent business men and women, for liquidation by an order of the Su- 
college presidents, economists of na- Preme Court made by Justice Charles 
tional reputation, as well as leaders in HH. Kelby, sitting at Special Term, 
public thought. The tenor of the re- Kings County on November 12, 1917, 
plies received so far warrants the con- When it appeared from reports of ex- 
clusion, long entertained by insurance Miners of the New York State De- 
men, that in the mind of the lay citizen Partment of Insurance that the Society 
Insurance is an essential part of Thrift, WS insolvent and had held a special 
and when the full report is submitted, convention which adopted a resolution 
the Women’s Federation will be in an ‘° dissolve. 
excellent position to act on the subject 














from the evidence of competent authori- The National Life of the U. S. A. is 
ties. writing more accident and health busi- 

While the consideration of thrift as ness than at any previous time. 
—_ — = — 








Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability’occurs—no p.obationary 
period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums:waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 
the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 





GOOD INSURANCE PUBLICITY 





Pittsburgh Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Tells About Inheritance 
Tax Protection 





Effective advertising is being run by 
the Pittsburgh Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in connection with inherit- 
ance taxes and life insurance. Each ad- 
vertisement carries with it a disinterest- 
ed counsel as to the wisdom of secur- 
ing protection through life insurance. 
Two of the advertisements, one “How 
to Pay Inheritance Taxes,” and the 
second, “How Life Insurance Keeps the 
Estate Intact,” are reproduced here- 
with. 





How to Pay 
Inheritance Taxes 


‘OUR ESTATE may be tly 
solvent and a comfortable income 
assured for your dependents after 
its settlement, but have you ever 


to request necessary living ¢ trom the Executor 
ministrator at a tim: w! all available cash is 
needed for Inheritance Taxes, debts and administration 
expenses. In a solvent estate such assistance is always 
given but sometimes it embarrasses both the fiduciary 
and ndents. 
There 1s a comparatively casy way to meet the situa- 
tion, We take this means of giving our disinterested 
advice, based on long experience. 
Lite insurance in the form of a separate policy in the 
amount estimated as necessary to meet these expenses, 
will at a small annual cost keep your estate intact until 
final distribution with the income therefrom undimin- 
ished, and will insure the complete comfort and finan- 
cial independence of your loved ones during a most 
trying time. 


Pittsburg Trust Co. 


Capmal, Surpbes end odivided Pr brs, $4,008 980 08 
323 POURTY AVENUE 








How Life Insurance 
Keeps the Estate Intact 





vide against such disaster. Too often our services begin 
when it is too late to make such advice effective; we 


Recently in a large estate the tax amounted to about 
pep eminent ag ener = ape Aon 
ate a lar its assets at only approximate 
values, The correct way to provide i to create a special 
fund for dius pargnce ond sonny Gun WS Sumnee 
policies taken out for this special obyect is immediately 
vailable. 


taxes to a minimum by making prompt payment pos 
sible and avoiding any additional penalties for deferred 
payment. 


Pittsburg Trust Co. 


Member Fedral Reserve System 











This is fine publicity for life insur- 
ance and enterprising life insurance ag- 
ents in Pittsburgh and vicinity will be 
seen taking full advantage of same. 





GRISWOLD SUCCEEDS BIRDSEYE 


William H. Griswold has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Mutual 
Benefit for the State of Connecticut, 
headquarters at Hartford, succeeding 
the late Arthur J. Birdseye. Mr. Gris- 
wold has been with the Mutual Benefit 
during his entire insurance career. He 
started in the business with Mr. Birds- 
eye whom he succeeds. 





IN NEW OFFICE 
Charles A. Lang, specializing in acci- 
dent and health, automobile liability, 
fire, life and live stock insurance in 
Montpelier, Vt., announces the removal 
of his office to the Rialto Building in 
that city. 
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London Companies 
Cut Life Losses 


HIT BY FALL IN STERLING 
English Companies Suffer Big Cut in 
Assets; Policyholders’ Provisions 
Sadly Depreciated 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

London, June 8.—The alteration in 
the actual value of life assurance poli- 
cies is one of the many serious results 
of the depreciation in the value of the 
pound sterling. Before the South Afri- 
can War sent up the rate of interest 
and caused a depreciation in the value 
of gilt-edged investments, one great 
problem of the life insurance companies 
was the continual appreciation of funds 
and the fading away of interest earn- 
, ings. 

The South African War, with its ex- 
penditure of 220 millions, an income 
tax of 1s. 3d. per cent, brought about 
an advance in the rate of interest, and 
a drop in the prices of securities. To 
the unsophisticated men of that day an 
income tax of 1s. 3d. per cent seemed 
a terrible drain, and the prospect of be- 
ing compelled to write off perhaps one 
per cent upon the value of their invest- 
ments made them shudder, especially 
when those investments ran into mil- 
lions sterling. 

Then came the Russo-Japanese war, 
the German menace began to loom in 
the offing, the Balkan Wars broke out; 
for a dozen years the tendency was for 
rates of interest to go up and for val- 
ues of securities to go down. There 
were, of course, compensations. Rates 
of interest went up and the surplus 
earnings from interest, especially in 
the case of these offices which had 
fixed their valuation rate at 2% per 
cent, swelled into very satisfactory fig- 
ures. The whole period from the South 
African War to the outbreak of. the 
Great War was, in spite of the financial 
problems peculiar to it, a period of good 
l.fe assurance profits and high bonuses 
to policyholders. 


Cutting the Losses 


Then came the experiences of the 
war—the upward rush of interest rates 
accompanied by the soaring of income 
tax, the collapse of security values, es- 
pecially of Government loans, the 
claims from war casualties which the 
liberal conditions of the past had made 
possible, the advance in expenses. All 
these painful financial tragedies, which 
resulted in the disappearance of bonuses 
are recent and familiar. The life offices, 
by meeting boldly the disasters which 
fell upon them, by cutting down bonuses 
and expenses have powerfully assisted 
the regeneration of the future. Scarce- 
ly a week now passes without the ap- 
pearance of a valuation report, which 
records immense sums written off for 
depreciation on account of the past five 
years, and the announcement of the 
necessary consequence—the suspension 
of bonuses. The more severe the re- 
trenchment now the better is-the pros- 
pect for the future. The usual practice 
is slightly to anticipate that future by 
providing for interim bonuses on poli- 
cies which may become claims by death 
or maturity. 

Nothing except a continuous fall in 
the “cost of living” as it is called, can 
temper for the policyholder the depre- 
ciation in the value of the provision 
which he has made for his family in 
case of his death, or for himself should 
he survive to the end of an endowment 
period, That depreciation always 
seems the worst of the life-assurance 
tragedy. Men have expended for per- 
haps twenty years before the war grod. 
honest money in premiums, and have 
purchased with it nothing but the pros- 
pect of being paid an assured sum in 
depreciated Treasury Notes! 

Some of the life offices have made 
tremendous cuts in the valuation of 
their assets. The United Kingdom 
Temperance, a company which has ai- 
ways made a specialty of insuring tota] 


abstainers from alcohol, has cleared off 
£1,600,000 from funds which, before 
that cut was made, approached twelve 
millions. The Northern has chopped 
more than £600,000 off its participating 
branch funds of four millions, thus re- 
ducing them to £3,400,000. The North 
British and Mercantile, which under 
happier conditions would have earned 
a surplus of nearly £1,400,000, has writ- 
ten off £1,124,000 and reduced its funds 
to 15 millions. 
Bury the Dead Past 

This seeming ruthlessness is true 
wisdom. In every line of life the same 
policy must be pursued. The past, with 
all its tragedies is dead and must be 
buried. The only way is to cut losses 
and go ahead. Those life offices, which 
are carving great chunks off their funds 
and suspending bonuses, are by the hon- 
est severity of their methods, gaining 
public confidence. They are doing 
twice and three times as much new 
business now as in the easy days of 
peace before the war. The public re- 
sponds to honest treatment always. 
The life offices say, “We have made 
such and such losses, appalling losses, 
but let them go. We don’t cry over 
them, and don’t you! The more severe- 
ly we write down our losses now the 
better for you and for us in the days to 
come.” And the assuring public, thus 
frankly told and honestly dealt with, 
responds with a double and treble meas- 
ure of confidence. 





JOHN N. RYAN GIVES BANQUET 





Genera! Agent of the Equitable Life to 
Take Trip to Europe; Son 
Addresses Guests 





John N. Ryan, general agent of the 
Equitable Life, with offices in the 
Equitable Building, will sail for Europe 
on or about June twenty-eighth. Mr. 
Ryan expects to tour the Continent for 
about two months, on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip. Tomorrow night 
he will give a dinner to his agents. This 
dinner, which will be in the nature of 
a farewell party, will be held at the 
Hotel Brevoort. Mr. Ryan’s son, Pay- 
son H. Ryan, will address the guests, 
speaking on “General Business Condi- 
tions.” 





MAXWELL GOES TO CAMBRIDGE 

J. W. Maxwell, district superintend- 
ent of the Metropolitan Life at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has been transferred to 
Cambridge, Mass. On the eve of his 
departure fellow employes in the Fitch- 
burg office tendered him a banquet and 
presented him with a club bag as a 
token of esteem. Mr. Maxwell willbe’ 
succeeded in the Fitchburg office by M. 
F. Groden. 


Mutual Benefit And 
Five Year Term 


STATES POSITION ON POLICY 


Prompted By Misunderstanding By 
Agents of Compensation On 
Such Cases 








In an article in the “Pelican” the 
Mutual Benefit outlines its position in 
connection with conversion of five year 
term policies. The company sets forth 
that: 

“It does not write term insurance per 
se. It does write five-year term policies 
convertible in four years, but it is un- 
willing to write such contracts except 
on the assumption that a large per- 
centage of them will be converted to 
permanent forms of insurance. The 
company would rather withdraw this 
particular form of policy than to sell 
it to any considerable extent as tempo- 
rary insurance only. This company 
issues five-year term insurance solely 
for the reason that by so doing it can 
frequently serve the interests of the 
agent who is thereby enabled to secure 
some tangible results in the way of a 
‘first step’ that might not be possible 
otherwise. 

“Five-year term insurance is an op- 
tion on a ‘regular’ policy and a valuable 
consideration for the agent. If an agent 
has used this method of selling he has 
enjoyed a privilege which has not ben- 
efited another agent who has sold ini- 
tially a policy on a permanent form. 
An agent who has enjoyed a privilege 
which enabled him to consummate a 
sale and thus conserve the insurability 
of his prospect, suffers no hardship 
when the company takes into account 
the first commission on the term policy 
in computing the commission to which 
the agent is entitled on the completion 
of the transaction, namely, the issue of 
the converted policy. 

“General agents have called the com- 
pany’s attention to a few cases where 
new policies have been secured instead 
of converting the term policy. The new 
policy is not as desirable a contract as 
the converted policy, for it is not incon- 
testable during the first year. An agent 
has no justification whatsoever for at- 
tempting to secure a larger commission 
than he is entitled to under the con- 
version of the term policy, and for put- 
ting the company to the expense of a 
new medical examination. This prac- 
tice is discriminatory and unfair to the 
company’s membership as a whole. With 
this statement of the case the company 
is willing to trust to its agents to see 
oe it is protected against such prac- 

ice.” 





THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANGE COMPANY | 
of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Now operating in 22 states and the District of 
Columbia—through its loyal and efficient agency corps 


produced in 1920—its 75th Anniversary Year—the 
largest amount of paid business in the history of the 


Company. 


| In every department the Company experienced its 


| most successful year. 
| 

| 3. H. WRIGHT, President 
| 





STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
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CHANGES ITS NAME 





The Home Friendly Society of Baiti. 
mere Becomes Home Friendly jn. 
surance Company of Maryland 





The Home Friendly Society of Bait. 
more has gone on a legal reserve basis 
and at the same time has changed jts 
name to the Home Friendly Insurance 
Company of Maryland. 

At a special meeting of the pboarg 
of directors a resolution was approveq 
by which the Home Friendly Society 
charged itself with a legal reserve jj. 
ability of $481,223.70 and thereby de. 
clared itself to be upon a legal reserve 
basis. 

This foliowed an action on the part 
of the Maryland State Insurance De. 
partment which, through its Insurance 
Commissioner, Honorable Thomas J 
Keating, after ascertaining through its 
actuary, Arthur M. Siegk and chief 
auditor, John P. Albert, that The Home 
Friendly Society, had, on December 31, 
1920, admitted assets of $689,936.03: the 
re-insurance reserve amounted to $481, 
223.70, and after charging this reserve 
as a liability there would still remain 
a surplus as to policyholders of $208. 
712.33, or more than 230 per cent over 
the. legal requirements, classified The 
Home Friendly Society of Baltimore 
City as a Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


Company, by setting up the above 
Lega! Reserve Liability. 

The officers of the Home Friendly In- 
surance Company of Maryland are Geo. 


A. Chase, president, E. C. Chase, vice- 
president and B. L. Talley, secretary, 





GOING AHEAD FAST 





Bankers Life Breaking Records in Pro- 
duction Every Month Thus 
Far in 1921 





The total production of over $58,000, 
000 of new business for the first five 
months of this year is $12,000,000 ahead 
of the business during the correspond- 
ing period last year and $25,000,000 
more than the production for the first 
five months in 1919. 

May was another record breaking 
month for the Bankers Life Company. 
The new business production for the 
month was far ahead of any previous 
May in the history of the company, and 
was the third successive month this 
year in which the field force has reg- 
istered with a production of more than 
$12,000,000 of new business. The final 
total for the month was not quite up 
to the tremendous volume which was 
registered in April, when the field force 
wrote the greatest business in the com- 
pany’s history, because that month 
marked the fifth anniversary of the elec- 
tion of George Kuhns as president ot 





the company. . 
PEERLESS LIFE TO DISSOLVE 
Service in a chancery suit has been 
accepted on the part of the State of 
Vermont by State Treasurer W. F 


Scott and Insurance Commissioner J. 
G. Brown, brought voluntarily to dis- 
solve the Peerless Life Insurance Cor- 
polation of Brattleboro, Vt., and for 
the return of $100,000 deposit made 
with the state treasurer. The Peerless 


Life was organized to write group in- 
surance but changed business condi- 
tions is said to have caused decision to 


go no further. The company never 
wrote any business. 


POTTER SUCCEEDS ORRINY 

Percy L. Potter succeeded Robert Or- 
riny as general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit at DeS Moines, Iowa, on June 1. 
Mr. Orriny resigned to enter other 
business. Mr. Potter was trained in 
the Mutual Benefit’s famous Detroit a& 
ency. He was connected with that of- 
fice for nine years. 


CONVENTION YEAR BOOK ; 

We are in receipt of the manual 0 
the American Life Convention published 
June 1 and distributed by that organiza 
tion. The manual contains complete in- 
formation in connection with that im: 
portant and growing body. 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 


Life, Accident, and Health Insurance 
Low Guaranteed Rates 








Knowledge and Belief 
Sell Life Insurance 


COMMAND BUYER’S CONFIDENCE 





c. W. Murray, Traveler’s Agent at 
Danbury, Conn., Tells How He 
Achieves Selling Success 





Factors entering in the outstanding 
success of C. W. Murray, agent of the 
Travelers at Danbury, Conn. are narrat- 
ed in the following article written by 
Mr. Murray for this paper. Mr. Murray 
says: 

The sale of life insurance requires no 
special appliances in the way of mental 
equipment that are not necessary in the 
sale of any other high grade securities, 
viz. a thorough knowledge of the article 
being presented for purchase and an 
unshakable belief in the merits of the 
goods one wishes to sell. 


Experience has taught the writer to 
believe if there is any one particular 
point to be emphasized more than an- 
other it is that in order to sell life 
insurance or clothes-pins the salesman 
must have the implicit confidence of the 
prospective buyer, and to obtain this 
it-is necessary to state nothing but ac- 
tual facts and be prepared to prove his 
statements down to the smallest detail 
and this attitude, strictly adhered to, 
coupled with a thorough knowledge and 
belief in the merits of the goods being 
offered for inspection and purchase 
creates in the salesman a mental atti- 
tude which will be reflected to everyone 
with whom he comes in contact. 


Let Prospect Talk 


As far as possible, put yourself in the 
position of the prospect and keep your 
mental eyes on the golden rule, forget 
about commissions and talk right to the 
point in terms he will understand but 
don’t try to talk so fast and so long 
that he will not have a chance to get a 
word in edgewise, give him plenty of 
cpportunity to express his views on 
the question and thus learn what the 
objections are that you as a salesman 
are required to overcome. 

When you have by your own mental 
attitude inspired his confidence make 
him realize that you are not trying to 
take anything away from him, in reality 
trying to bring something to him, be 
he relative, friend or stranger he will 
want to know all about the details of 
your proposition. A man would natur- 
ally be surprised and distrustful of a 
Physician who did not inquire 
into his bodily ailments before prescrib- 
inga cure. You are his financial physt- 
clan and when you have won his con- 
fidence don’t be afraid to inquire into 
his financial ills and it is your duty to 
prescribe such medicine as will bring 
about a cure and thereby establish a 
reputation as a financial physician in 
his estimation and through him the 
estimation of his friends. 


Cites Actual Case 


The arguments one can use in the 
Sale of life insurance are legion but if 
& prospect will not listen are of no 
value, which causes the writer to be- 
stg that a sale is or is not made in the 
ol two or three minutes of an inter- 


To illustrate the writer called on an 
entire stranger who was conducting a 
a but apparently prosperous ma- 

ne shop and without any introduc- 

remarks except a pleasant nod and 
800d morning informed him I had called 








to write his application for some life 
insurance. His answer was just two 
words—“nothing doing” and the follow- 
ing dialogue took place: 

Perhaps there is no one who depends 
on you for support? 

“Married and got the nicest wife and 
child anyone ever had.” 

Then you no doubt carry a consider- 
able amount of life insurance at pres- 
ent? 

“Not a dollar’s worth.” 


Will you listen a few minutes to the 
proposition I have to offer? 

“Am very busy this morning and it 
would not do any good anyway as I 
don’t believe in life insurance.” 


Good: you are just the kind of a man 
I like to talk with. I don’t believe in 
life insurance either for the reason 
there is no such thing, but I will be 
back a week from today and write your 
application for $10,000 so-called life in- 
surance in the — 


“Got a picture of your doing it.” 


He said that with a smile and was 
smiling when the writer came back on 
time with the remark I had come back 
to make good. 

“So I see.” 


During the past week I have made 
up my mind to three things about you. 


“What are they?” 


First, from a remark you made a 
week ago I assume you think as much 
of your family and their welfare as any 
other man does of theirs. 

“You are right go far, what are the 
other two?” 

Second, if I can convince you my 
proposition will guarantee their future 
welfare and is within your means, you 
as a bysiness man will buy it. 


“Yes. What is the other?” 


You have no more mortgage on life 
than anyone else has. 


“T must admit that you are right in all 
these statements but you told me last 
week there was no such thing as life 
insurance. How is it that a man who 
is selling it should make such a state- 
ment?” 

Simply because all the policies in 
kingdom come would not lengthen or 
shorten a man’s life one minute. What 
a man does insure, however, is the 


money he intends to make if he lives 
and furthermore, a man’s life insurance 
policy is the only thing on earth which 
represents now—today—the money he 
intends to earn during the remainder of 
his life. < 







Company 
next birthday te 
INDUSTRIAL PO 


years, 


That statement I made last week to 
the effect of there being no such thing 
as life insurance while it was theoreti- 
cally correct was made for the purpose 
of arousing your curiosity and has 
served its purpose and caused you to 
listen to what has just been said and I 
am sure you will give me an opportun- 
ity to show you how you can capitalize 
your future and guarantee the financial 
welfare of your family by creating an 
estate now, today, to be paid for if you 
live, and the interview terminated soon 
after with an application in excess of 
the amount mentioned. 


Writes Unbelievers 


The men who do not believe in life 
insurance are the best prospects the 
agent has, especially if they are 
strangers to him, and writer would 
rather, much rather talk to a man who 
gets up on his hind legs and howls 
against life insurance than the man who 
says he is a believer in it, but has all 
he can carry. There is a good chance 
to do business with the former for he is 
always giving the agent something to 
talk about and by his fancied objections 
he is continually launching boomerangs 
that return with force enough to shatter 
his objections when properly guided b 
the salesman. , 

The thorough believers in life insur- 
ance have already bought or will buv 
from their friends. Don’t argue with 
the unbeliever, explain where his ob- 
jections are groundless and never 
make the mistake of ridiculing any 
statement he may make, but in a seri- 
ous but pleasant manner carefully ex- 
plain how and where he is wrong in 
his viewpoint, on the question at issue. 
and by apparent careful consideration 
of his views on the subject, encour- 
age him to talk. 





GROUP IN OHIO 

Columbus, O., June 14.—Seven compa- 
nies writing group insurance in the 
State of Ohio, all of them from other 
states, according to report of the 
Ohio State Insurance Department, wrote 
110 policies for $99,994,372 in 1920, mak- 
ing a total of 384 group policies in force 
in the state for a total of $129,699,882. 
The Aetna Life increased its number of 
group policies during the year from 59 
to 78, at the same time increasing the 
gross amount of insurance under same 
in force, by $1,607,898. The Travelers 
added 35 policies to its list, bringing 
its total number of policies in force up 
to 153 and increasing its amount of in- 
surance involved by $9,931,458. 


























































American Central Life 
Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 























HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
issues all medern forms ef policy contracts from age 3 months 


are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 






REBATERS PUNISHED; 
ETHICS ARE UPHELD 


(Continued from page 2) 


ing was good policy or not. We had no 
right to take any further action. 

22. Complaint was made against this 
man on the ground that he was a part- 
time agent and should not compete with 
the regular agents. Investigation de- 
veloped that he had been an agent for 
a regular company for ten years, first 
in the West and for the past six 
months in New York City, and produced 
a substantial amount of business for 
that company especially in recent years. 
He is a member of the Centufy Club, 
and in 1919 he even qualified for the 
Quarter Million Club. Case dropped. 

23. Complaint made of certain circu- 
lars that seemed to be objectionable. 
Matter was referred to his company. 
Apology was received from agent with 
a promise that he would not do so 
again. 

~ * - 
Priddy’s Unique Position 

Lawrence Priddy also has a mass of 
correspondence concerning rebating, 
twisting, and other unethical practices. 
We did not go through his file because 
there would have been duplication of 
cases, but we did get a good idea of 
the splendid work Mr. Priddy is doing. 
Those who know Lawrence will agree 
that it is no exaggeration to say that he 
spends at least two hours a day, every 
day in the business week, every week 
in the year, going over some case which 
has been reported to him personally. 

Superintendent Jesse S. Phillips, of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, told Mr. Priddy that if he would 
stay away from the Department’s office 
one day a week that he would give him 
a gold medal. Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Priddy surely have had numerous oppor- 
tunities to become closely acquainted, 
for Lawrence spends, on an average, 
one hour a day in the Superintendent’s 
headquarters. 

Many life insurance solicitors take 
their troubles to Mr. Priddy’s office, for 
he has been so long associated with 
efforts to clean up the business that 
his name is a by-word in Greater New 
York wherever the ethics of life insur- 
ance are discussed. His indomitable 
will, his absolute fearlessness, and 
above all, his great sense of fairness, 
have given him an enviable reputation 
in the annals of the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

With two such men as Messrs. At- 
kinson and Priddy taking an active in- 
terest in cleaning up the business, the 
New York Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion is fast earning a most desirable dis- 
tinction. These two gentlemen give un- 
reservedly of their time and energy to 
this most important work—would that 
there were more of their type. 


15TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The 15th annual convention of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Can- 
ada will be held at Victoria, B. C., Aug- 
ust 17,18 and 19. It is announced that 
a practical program has been arranged 
for this meeting dealing with subjects 
vital to the success of the life insurance 
salesman. 


BABE RUTH INSURED 

The management of the New York 
American League Baseball team has 
had issued by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society a $50,000 business in- 
surance policy on the life of George 
Herman (Babe) Ruth. The insurance 
was placed by Prosser & Homans, 
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NEW BUSINESS AND NET PREMIUM 
RESERVE 


A good many life insurance agents 
are not very clear as to why, under a net 
premium valuation system, new busi- 
ness causes a strain on surplus and 
has to be limited. If it is a good thing 
for a company to issue a thousand pol- 
icies, they say, why is it not as good 
or better to write a hundred thousand? 
It seems absurd that if carried to an 
extreme point, the writing of new busi- 
ness might lead a company into bank- 
ruptey. Nevertheless such is the case. 

The explanation of this artificial situa- 
tion is that a net premium system of 
valuation assumes conditions to exist 
which do not, in fact, exist. 

Life insurance premiums consist of a 
“net” premium plus a “loading,” the 
latter being the provision for expenses, 
contingencies, and, in large measure, 
dividends. The loading is the same in 
the first year as in all other years but 
the incidence of the expenses, under 
modern conditions, is very different, a 
very large proportion falling in the first 
year. It is quite impossible to pay the 
heavy first year commission and other 
initial expenses entirely from the load- 
ing contained in the first premium and 
it is therefore necessary to use part 
of the net premium to help out. As the 
net premium is sufficient to provide only 
for current claims and the necessary 
contribution to reserve, one of these 
will be depicted and, as current claims 
must be paid, it is the contribution: to 
reserve which will suffer. The net pre- 
mium system requires the full reserve 
nevertheless which consequently must 
be made up out of surplus funds. This 
happens with every new policy so that 
if sufficient policies were written the 
entire surplus funds of the company 
might be used up in providing for the 
reserve. 

The artificiality consists in the tacit 
assumption that expenses are the same 
in the first year as in subsequent years. 
This works both ways since, if most of 
the expenses occur in the first year, 
the expenses in subsequent years will 
be lighter than what is provided for in 
the premium, It follows that in these 


years after the: first more than the net 
premium will be available for claims 





and contribution to reserve and if this 


is recognized at the outset then it is 
clear that the contribution from the first 
premium towards reserve need not be 
so great and therefore the amount 
drawn from surplus could be reduced if 
not entirely dispensed with. Under 
such circumstances the writing of a 
large amount of new business would be 
perfectly practicable. 

The trouble is that the net premium 
system of valuation, which really rep- 
resented actual conditions many years 
ago before high first year’s commissions 
were thought of, has acquired a sort of 
sanctity. It is used by all the old and 
strong companies and has come to be 
regarded by some as an indispensable 
of sound life insurance, whereas it is 
nothing but a relic of the past. In an 
old established company it is no doubt 
justifiable on general grounds of equity 
and conservatism but there is no reason 
on earth why a young company or a 
new company should be burdened with 
it any more than that they should be 
compelled to value all their policies for 
more than their real amounts. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF CONFIDENCE 


In these days of meetings of agents’ 
associations, we hear much of the fac- 
tors that aid production and of the 
various ways in which business may 
be built up or increased; and the pro- 
duction end of an agent’s business is, 
of course, his main interest. 

A factor of prime importance in pro- 
duction is confidence in the agent, and 
to enjoy the confidence of his policy- 
holders the agent must have the confi- 
dence and backing of his companies, so 
that in his business dealings it may be 
apparent to the policyholders that the 
agent is a real agent of the company, 
and not a representative without any 
authority; but the agent should be 
careful to confine his acts for the com- 
pany to the authority which the com- 
pany gives him, and when the com- 
pany gives him specific instructions— 
as, for example, to cancel a policy—the 
agent’s interests will be best served if 
he promptly carries out such instruc- 
tions. 

There has been no inconsiderable 
amount of litigation over the question 
of the cancellation of some policies and 
the substitution of other policies there- 
for, and much, possibly all of it, could 
have been obviated if the agent had 
acted promptly and in accordance with 
the instruction given. Recently two 
sets of companies and an insured were 
involved in litigation which profited no 
one, not even the companies whose pol- 
icies were excuséd from contributing 
toward the loss, and which cannot pos- 
sibly have resulted in any credit to the 
agent, who failed to take up and return 
the policies which the companies or- 
dered him to cancel, and which almost 
certainly caused a considerable loss to 
the insured through his inability to col- 
lect his loss and resume business 
promptly. At present there is litigation 
pending involving quite a substantial 
amount of money, and the entire litiga- 
tion hinges on the question whether 
certain insurance was cancelled and 
other insurance in other companies 
issued to take its place. 

It is therefore well for the agent to 
bear in mind that he will find it easier 
to obtain and retain the confidence of 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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ERNEST PALMER 





Ernest Palmer, of Chicago, assistant 
counsel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, asked for a sketch of his 
career by The Eastern Underwriter, 
writes us as follows: “I can comply 
with your worthy editor’s request to the 
extent of enclosing my latest photo- 
graph, which, if I remember correctly, 
was taken about the time that the Ark 
grounded on Mount Ararat, or whatever 
dock in Hoboken it was. With regard 
to a sketch of my ‘career,’ I must 
say that I have not yet had a career, 
being still just a member of the 
chorus. A few of the non-secret facts, 
however, from my past life are these: 

“I was born in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, in the very early eighties— 
the earlier the better—and have grown 
to my present height of 5 ft. 7% in. in 
Illinois, where I attended the common 
schools, Lake Forest Academy, Lake 
Forest College and Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School. The records of 
these institutions show that they have 
conferred upon me degrees of A.B., 
A.M. and L.L.B. I wish I could re- 
member what they all mean. Being a 
literary man, however, you will recog- 
nize them at once and wonder at the 
prodigal distribution of letters in the 
Middle West. 

“After graduating from Law School, 
{ engaged in the general practice of 
law a few years in Chicago, spent one 
year in Washington as Assistant Attor- 
ney of the Interior Department during 
the Taft Administration, resigning one 
year before I must needs have done, to 
accept the position of assistant general 
counsel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in 1912. 

“Among the things that I have left 
undone has been to subscribe to The 
Eastern Underwriter, but I always man- 
age to read it when my name appears 








the citizens in his community if he is 


“able to keep his business free from dis- 


putes between his policyholders and his 
companies, especially if those disputes 
involve losses which are considered 
by his customers as free from any 
moral taint, and a step in the right di- 
rection will be prompt compliance with 
instructions from his companies, and 
particularly instructions relating to the 
cancellation of liability. 

Of course, the agent has a large per- 
sonal interest in carrying out such in- 
structions as he receives from his com- 
panies, because of his liability if his 
failure to carry out the instructions 
given causes a loss to those companies. 


in print, whether I be designated .; 


adjective ‘Earnest,’ or the highly 
noun ‘Ernest.’ . 

“If, when your worthy editor 
from Monte Carlo, the above 
not sufficient, I would suggest r. 
either to the Pinkerton Agency 
Arson Squad of the National B 

Mr. Palmer is now on the 
Coast in connection with \ 
Board matters. He will be th 


several weeks. 
* * 


- Wilfred Kurth, vice-preside 
secretary of the Home, who fo: 
ber of weeks has been under | 
tor’s care on the Pacific Coast 
severe strain of overwork, is ag: 
self, and expects to be back at } 
in a few days. He planned to s 
home on Wednesday. Mrs. Ku 
been with Mr. Kurth while in th 
+ - iol 

J. Harvey Patterson, vice-p) 
of A. M. Best Company, who h 
confined to his home for more th 


weeks on account of some trouble 


one of his legs, returned to h 
at 75 Fulton Street this weex 


C. H. WILLOUGHBY 





Charies H. Wilioughby, for the 





and to reduce the unemploym: :\( 
fits. 
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three years and a half advertising man- 
ager of the Albany Evening Journal, is 
the new executive secretary of the In- 
surance Federation of New York State. 
He will assume the duties of his new 
position July 1 with his headquar- 
ters at 47 Maiden Lane, Alba Mr. 
Willoughby is a newspaper in of 
twenty-one years’ experience. having 
served as special feature writer and 
editor of daily papers in Bost Wor- 
cester, Springfield and Pittsfic Mass. 
He has also done much trad yurnal 
work and has contributed special 
articles to various magazines. He has 
had experience in organization work in 
eonnection with commercial iniza- 
tions and the Kiwanis moven He 
is secretary of the Albany Kiwanis Club 
and a director of the Albany ertis- 
ing Club, besides being affilia: with 
various fraternal and social iniza- 
tions. He is forty-one y: old, 
married and has two daught: For 
years he has opposed gover it or 
state ownership of private « prise, 
being firmly of the opinion t the 
government should confine its vities 
to governing and not attem to in- 

vade the business field. 
ENGLAND DECREASES BENEFITS 
Due to the large number ©! people 
now unemployed in Englani 1as be 
+ come necessary to increase contri- 
butions now levied upon the nloyers 
and workers for the insur: fund, 
bene- 
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Annual Meeting Of 
Ohio Local Agents 


STAFFORD SPEAKS 


Qualification Bill Referred to Legisla- 
tive Committee With Power 
to Act 


JOHN L. 





Colu:ibus, O., June 16.—With fully 
half the membership of the state or- 
ganization present, the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents held its an- 
nual convention in Columbus, and hav- 
ing re-elected most of the former offi- 
cers, tne Members returned to their 
homes ‘eeling that the insurance busi- 
ness in the state was never better, and 
that the administration of their mutual 
affairs could not be in safer hands. The 
following Officers were elected: 

L. Clemons, Cincinnati, presi- 


Arthur 
dent; L. L. D. Chapman, Toledo, vice- 
president; Judge W. H. Tomlinson, Co- 


jumbus. secretary-treasurer and general 
counsel. 

Resolutions were adopted reaffirming 
those of Cincinnati and Des Moines 
relative to support of the financial pro- 
gram adopted at the midwinter confer- 
ence; reaffirming the declaration of the 
National Association concerning further 
extension of the bank agency system, 
and approving a plan to divide the state 
into districts, following the lines of 
the congressional districts, a district 
vice-president to be appointed for each. 

An address by John L. Stafford, west- 
ern manager of the Sun Insurance Of- 
fice, was the forensic feature at the an- 
nual banquet held at the Scioto Country 
Club. 

Mr. Stafford discussed “Fellowship in 
Business,” and it was in the growing 
fellowship of the American business 
world, and particularly the insurance 
world, that the speaker discerned the 
reason for the abounding prosperity of 
the country and the stability of its 
business affairs. The Ohio association 
furnished a ready illustration for the 
speaker, who said the unity and har- 
mony prevailing among Ohfo insurance 
men were the reasons why -the insur- 
ance business in Ohio is in better condi- 
tion than in any other state. 


President Clemons, in his annual ad- 
dress, said the chief work of the year 
had been in connection with legislative 
activities. He was not sure the model 
agents’ qualification bill, as prepared by 
the National Association, was better 
than the Ohio law, and suggested 
“letting well enough alone”; but after 
Superintendent of Insurance B. W. 
Gearheart had spoken in favor of the 
bill and it had been explained by James 
L. Case, chairman of the National ex- 
ecutive committee, the legislative com- 
mittee was given discretionary powers 
with resnect to its advocacy. 


Fire Insurance Department 





Defends Columbian 
National Management 


P. J. REDMOND WRITES LETTER 








Contains Strong Endorsement of Presi- 
dent T. A. Lawler and Other 
Officers of Company 





Following the receipt of a letter 
which he characterizes as a “remark- 
abie production,” sent out by one J. E. 
Murphy, to the stockholders of the Co- 
lumbian National Fire, in an attempt to 
oust the present management of the 
company, P. J. Redmond, of 19-20 Chase 
Block, Kalamazoo, Mich., has written 
a letter to the stockholders of the Co- 
lumbian National in which he vigorous- 
ly defends the company and its present 
management. 

After paying his respects to M" Mvoer- 
phy, who it is alleged is engage in an 
attempt to bring about the amalgama- 
tion of the Columbian Nationa! Fire, 
with some other company, Mr. Red- 
mond writes in part: 

“Shortly after the organizat‘on of the 
Columbian National, in common with 
many other stockholders, I felt a little 
rebellious when it was brought to my 
attention that I had paid a large pre- 
méum for my holdings. It was, to my 
mind, a promotion deal, pure and sim- 
ple, and it is not a difficult matter for 
the socalled ‘Stockholders Committee’ 
to find here and there a stockholder who 
has not kept in touch with the affairs 
of the Company and is willing to hand 
his proxy over to any one who may tell 
him that his interests ought to be ‘pro- 
tected.’ With the early history of the 
Company the present management had 
nothing to do. 

“Some years after its organization 
T. A! Lawler consented to take charge 
of the. affairs of the Company to save 
it from going out of business. Since 
that time the Company has enjcyed a 
steady, healthy growth, and I think 
even the worst enemies of Mr. Lawler 
and his associates will admit that they 
have administered its affairs with a 
certain degree of success. 

“The stockholders owe a debt of 
gratitude to the present management 
that only their continued loya!ty to the 
Company and its present officers can 
repay. It seems to me the best indorse- 
ment and the highest compliment that 
have been given Mr. Lawler and his 
associates is the faci that the so-calied 
“Stockholders Committee” are spending 
so much time and money in the effort 
to absorb the Columbian National. It 
is the present sound financial condi- 
tion of the Columbian Natit:nal that 
makes it attractive and desirable, and 
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MARINE. AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,/24,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, 
Personal Effects, Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ 


Effects Floater, Jewelry Floater, Fine Arts. 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 





Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 


Regis- 


Salesmen’s Samples, 
Baggage, Personal 
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OF NEw HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and. CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 






















FIRE BRANCH 
General Agent 
NEW YORK 


















NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 


Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
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in my humble opinion any other reason 
given in favor of the proposed amalga- 
mation is a delusion and a snare. 


High Praise For Pres. Lawler 


“IT have known Mr. T. A. Lawler Well 
and favorably for a nuraber of years. 
He is a man possessed of ail the native 
instincts of a gentleman, and I have 
the highest regard for him as a man 
and as an executive. Is it not passing 
strange that no definite charge of mis- 
management on the part of Mr, Lawier 
or his associates has yet been placed 
before the stockholders? The fact is, 
that no such charge can be brought be- 
fore the stockholders, because no such 
situation exists. “ 

“I have followed the affairs of the 
Columbian National closely for some 
years past, and am convinced that the 
stock is valuable and worth protecting, 
and I firmly believe that the interests 
of the stockholders generally will be 
best served by having the Company 
continue as a distinct unit, and not by 
joining with any other Company or 
Companies. The Columbian National is 
large enough, and has become strong 
enough to stand on its own feet, and 
while, as a Company, we may at times 
yield to generous and charitable im- 
pulses, I doubt if we will ever feel 
called upon to surrender our Company 
over to any group of stockholders who 
happen to be also interested in and offi- 
cers of another similar Company, mere- 
ly for the purpose of bolstering up tao 
other Company.” 

Action of Kalamazoo Stockholders 

The following letter with accompany- 
ing resolution represents the action of 
the stockholders of the Columbian Na- 
tional Fire in and around Kalamazoo, 
Mich. and forwarded to T. A. Lawler, 
president of the Columbian National at 

Lansing: 

Kalamazoo, Mich., June 3, 1921. 
Mr. T. A. Lawler, 
Pres. Columbian Natl. Fire Ins. Co., 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Dear Sir: 

At a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Columbian National Fire In- 
surance Co., residing in Kalamazoo and 
surrounding towns, the resolution in- 
dicative of the action taken by the 
stockholders, herein set forth, was un- 
animously adopted. 


As chairman of that meeting, I was 
authorized to forward this resolution to 
you, to be used by you in any such way 
as you shall deem proper. 

My personal opinion is, that if every 
stockholder was acquainted with the 
true situation, the only proxies that 
Messrs. Schulte, Grossfield and Houle- 
han would be able to secure would be 
those of persons holding stock in both 
companies. There is a question as to 
whether it would be good business, even 
for them, as to bolster a weak stock 
with a strong one might endanger both. 

Yours, for a sweeping repudiation of 
“foreign entanglements” and a continu- 
ance of our company’s splendid growth. 

Francis B. Drolet. 
P. S.—Enclosed you will find proxies of 
every stockholder present at the meet- 
ing, as well as those of such other stock- 
holders as we have been able to reach 
to date. 
Resolution 

Whereas, there is a movement, in 
reality backed by certain officials of the 
Marquette National Fire Insurance 
Company, assuming to operate through 
certain Columbian stockholders, having 
for its purpose the merger of the Co- 
lumbian with the Marquette, and the 
ultimate control of the assets of the 
Columbian Company by the Marquette 
Officials; and whereas, at a meeting of 
the Columbian stockholders of Kalama- 
zoo and surrounding towns, the entire 
proposition was carefully considered 
and investigated from the reports of 
the company’s history, and the man- 
agement thereof, and 


Whereas, it is plainly evident that the 
entire movement is one opposed to the 





Incorporated 1849 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


C. G. Smith, Agent 
e 1 Liberty Street 


best interests of the Columbian stock- 
holders and is primarily intended as 
one based upon selfishness and without 
regard to the Columbian Company, now 


Therefore, be it resolved, that we en- 
ter our vigorous protest against the ac- 
tion of the so-called Stockholders’ Com- 
mittee, that we believe in the future of 
the Columbian National Fire Insurance 
Co., and approve of its management; 
that its record is convincing; that if it 
receives the proper continued co-opera- 
tion from its stockholders, its financial 
success is assured, and that we earnest- 
ly urge all stockholders not to be mis- 
led by any propaganda circulated 
through the so-called Stockholders’ 
Committee, but that on the contrary, the 
earnest helpful support of every stock- 
holder be given to the present manage- 
ment by immediately signing and for- 
warding a proxy to Mr. Lawler at Lan- 
sing, which we have already done. 


Be it further resolved, that we resent 








Actual market value for all securities 


] 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


| INSURANCE CO. 











Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 159,357 
Net Surplus ...... 564,541 


Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer, 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 








* D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
‘A, H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 

eof Philadelphia z 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 260,940 
449,841 


Net Surplus ...... 
Total ............$4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 192. : 


H. M. Gratz, President i 

































Loyal to friends and loyal agents 







SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Offices 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
I Liberty Street 

















i 











Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


GENERAL MARINE MANAGERS 


Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 









as unfair and unworthy of serious con- 
sideration the statements and inferep. 
ces set forth in a communication signed 
by J. E. Murphy, former Secretary of 
the Columbian Company, relative to the 
claimed action of the Kalamazoo stock. 
holders, which is being distributed to 
the Columbian stockholders. 

Matthew Murphy, 

William M. Miller, 

F. C. Butine, 

William Thomas, 

F. J. Welsh, 


Committee on resolutions at meet- 
ing of Columbian National Fire Insur- 
ance Co., stockholders June 2, 1921, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





PLAN BRANCH BUREAU 





Thomas B. Donaldson, Insurance Com. 
missioner of Pennsylvania, Forms 
Auxiliary Branch at Williamsport 





Insurance men of Williamsport, Pa., 
and vicinity met recently with Thomas 
B. Donaldson, insurance commissioner 
of Pennsylvania, at Williamsport, where 
preliminary plans for the formation of 
a branch of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania, which shall act as an 
auxiliary to the Insurance Department 
in adjusting differences, settling dis- 
putes, etc., were discussed. 

After the matter had been thoroughly 
thrashed ower, Jesse S. Bell moved that 
such an organization, to co-operate with 
the Insurance Department in the man- 
ner requested by Commissioner Donald- 
son be formed. At the request of Mr. 
Donaldson the scope of the organization 
is to be extended to include Lycoming, 
Sullivan, Tioga, Bradford, Montour and 
Northumberland counties. 


Wilson G. Talley was elected chair — 


man, and W. A. Benton secretary of the 
branch. 





AGENCY INCORPORATES 
With capital of $5,000 the Murray 
Brothers Agency, Inc., has been formed 
at Mount Vernon, N. Y. The directors 
in the corporation are Francis A., Ed- 
ward V. and Frederick J. Murray, all 
of Mount Vernon. 





JOINS SYRACUSE AGENCY 
George E. McNally, of Syracuse, has 
associated himself with the J. P. Miller 
Insurance Agency, 123 Water Street, 
in that city. Mr. McNally will have 
charge of the bonding, automobile and 
fire insurance departments. 
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Companies Reply To 
Best’s Statements 


MANY INCORRECT 


Disagree, Also, With Untermyer’s 
Criticisms of the Conduct of the 
Fire Insurance Business 


CONSIDER 





Believing firmly that many state- 
ments made by A. M. Best before open 
sessions of the Lockwood Investigating 
Committee in reply to leading ques- 
tions framed by Samuel Untermyer 
were incorrect, and that consequently 
the conduct of the fire insurance busi- 
ness has been misrepresented in the 
public eye, the companies have issued 
a defense, refuting attacks written into 
the.committee’s records. This analysis 
of Mr. Best’s testimony and Mr. Unter- 
myer’s hastily formed conclusions re- 


garding alleged improper and illegal 
practices connected with the writing of 
fire insurance in New York State is the 
first comprehensive reply made by, the 
companies since the investigation 
started. The hearings were ex-parte 
and no opportunities afforded then for 
company represeritatives to challenge 
the veracity of hostile testimony. The 
following paragraphs, therefore, em- 
prace the companies’ replies to several 
statements to which they take direct 
exception and also their views of cer- 
tain suggestions later made by Mr. 
Untermyer to the Lockwood Committee. 


Replies to Best’s Testimony 


Reserve in the first year on a three-year 
policy is not 75% but 83 1/3%. 

Company must account for entire amount of 
premium and not only 50%. ’ 

Reference is made to the “salvage” in the 
reserve as a concealed profit. If by the word 
“salvage” is meant the commission, for which 
the business might be sold, the company 1s get- 
ting merely the equivalent cost of writing the 
business. 

Mr. Best claims a profit of 50% in the un- 
earned if policies ran to expiration, on the as- 
sumption that the loss fatio on earned premiums 
has been 50%. This conclusion is wholly 
erroneous, as no consideration has been given to 
the cost of the business. 

Mr, Best states that the law says 50% of 
the premium shall be set aside as a reserve fund 
for loss contingencies. The law contains no 
such provision but requires the maintenance of 
a reserve equal to the full unearned premium 
and characterizes it as ‘a liability. 

Mr. Untermyer contends that the income on 
teserve improperly goes to stockholders rather 
than policyholders, and Mr. Best agrees that it 
is unfair and thinks that it is not proper book- 
keeping. It is hardly conceivable for the small 
tnderwriting profit in the business that capital 
would ever be attracted to so hazardous an un- 
dertaking, unless it were given the income on 
the unearned premium reserve. The only sub- 
stitute or alternative if not given the income on 
reserve would be a general increase in the rate. 
It would be perfectly foolish for an investor to 
hazard his money’in the fire insurance business 
for the same return obtainable in an invest- 
ment in government securities. 

Rate Unaffected By Income On Reserve 

Mr. Best states that if the income from the 
teserve were credited to the reserve, it would 
make for larger earnings, greater surplus, and 
might result in a reduction of rates. As the 
earnings come from invested assets, in which are 
included the reserves, it would be difficult to 
see how there would be an increase, neither 
would the surplus be increased as the reserve 
must be maintained and carried as a liability 
under the law. It is also difficult to see how 
it would affect the rate, as a egation of 
the income has nothing to do with the losses 
which is the primary consideration in making a 
Tate. 

Mr. Best states that from 25 to 55% of the 
Premiums are returned by mutual companies, and 
that their rates are not usually higher. As a 
matter of fact, while certain mutual companies 
make large annual distribution to policyholders, 
they collect a very much higher premium, an 
the policyholders are subject to assessments to 
Meet excessive losses, he mutual companies 

it charge the same rate as stock companies 
usually return very little in the way of divi- 
dends to policyiealiiain: The New York In- 
surance Law contains a provision requiring every 
Policy contract issued by a mutual company to 
contain the following language: “This policy 
's issued by a mutual company having special 
tegulations “lawfully applicable. to its organiza- 


tion, eye — or contracts of in- 
surance, of which the ollowing shall apply to 

and a a part of this policy. “d 
is notification has special reference to the 
assessments for which icyholders are liable. 
The stock companies in lieu of this intangible 
i to organization-paid-in 

no < 














CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 


ORGANIZED 
1853 





Are Your Clients Going Away? 


Most of us do for some period 
during the summer—maybe just a 
week end to the country or perhaps 
a long ocean or cross country trip. 


In any event, Tourists’ Baggage 
Insurance is a.necessary adjunct to 
the vacation voyage. 


Home agents found in the MAY 
number of ““News from Home” sev- 
eral suggestions for selling Tourists’ 
Baggage Insurance economically. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


56 Cedar Street, New York 





Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, 
Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 
missions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 





























would feel the same safety in the dceceptance of 
a policy of a mutual company as against that of 
a solvent and well-established stock company. 
Under a liberal law of some years ago in New 
York State, a mumber of mutual fire insurarice 
companies were organized on a part cash and 
part premium note basis, Every company then 
organized met with disaster, finally going into 
the hands of receivers. or being voluntarily 
liquidated. There are but three domestic 
mutual companies now in business all of which 
were organized more than fifty years ago. These 
companies operate in but a small way, and prac- 
tically on the same basis as stock companies. 
At the last session of the Legislature a law was 
enacted which permits the organization of mutual 
companies on sound and conservative lines, and 
which will permit of open competition with 
similar organizations of other states. 
Company Rates Available To Public 

Mr. Best states that he is about certain that 
the Exchange rates are kept secret and available 
only to members. This is an incorrect state- 
ment. The rates of all companies as required 
by law are filed with the Insurance Department 
where they are available, and, further, are open 
for inspection to the insuring public or any- 
one interested at the offices of the stock com- 
panies, and at the principal brokerage offices. 

Mr. Best states that there is no supervision 
of rates by the Insurance Department and also 
that successive superintendents have recom- 
mended there should be, While the Insurance 
Law does not empower the Insurance Depart- 
ment to make rates, different superintendents of 
insurance have in the exercise of their broad 
supervising powers brought about reductions in 
rates affecting large communities and many in- 
surers where it was conclusively shown on ex- 
pert testimony that the rates charged were ex- 
cessive. The statement that superintendents of 
insurance have recommended supervision of rates 
is incorrect as no such recommendation has 
ever been made. The fact that the Insurance 
Department has effected reductions in rates in- 
dicates the effectiveness of the present super- 
vision and also that the insuring public is not 
“absolutely helpless” as stated by Mr. Best, 
but may obtain redress in cases warranting 
such by application to the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Best states he knows no reason why fire 
insurance should not be purchased direct as any 
other commodity without the intervention of 
brokers. While this might be possible with a 
limited character of risks it is not feasible gen- 
erally, The placing of fire insurance is a 
specialized business demanding accurate knowl- 
edge of regulation affecting the insurance such 
as the forms necessary for full protection, the 
law applying to the contract and fire depart- 
ment rules. Efficient brokerage service in con- 
trast to ignorant or careless service makes for 
the best protection and the lowest rate. An 
owner of property would not be possessed of 
the necessary information or knowledge which 
would make for a betterment of conditions sur- 
rounding the risk and a consequent lower rate. 
If the property owner did not have available 
the services of an experienced broker he would 
be obliged to employ substitute at a cost prob- 
ably greater than the commission paid the 
broker. 


Rate Supervision By State Extremely Costly 


The suggestion of Mr. Untermyer that the 
Exchange fix a minimum and maximum rate 
subject to review of the Insurance Superin- 
tendent and to which Mr. Best states there 
could be no objection would in the end mean 
through force of A ee the adoption of a 
minimum ,rate fixed by the insurance superin- 
tendent and no superintendent of the New 
York Department has ever advocated such 
authority. The assumption of the rate-making 
power by the superintendent of insurance 
through legislative action would mean, to be 
at all effective, the creation of an expensive 
bureau within the Department which it would 
be difficult to maintain efficiently because of 
changing administrations and the inadequate 
salaries which the State could pay for expert 
service. 

Mr. Best states two New York State fire in- 
surance companies within the last two or three 
years failed because business was written out- 
side of New York at inadequate rates. This 
statement is incorrect, the failure of the New 
York State companies was brought about through 
a bank failure and even then through the pro- 
tective premium reserve law the policyholders 
rights were safeguarded. In the past twenty 
years with the exception of some half dozen 
companies, there has been no failures of stock 
companies in the State of New York. Of the 
few which have failed, four were occasioned by 
failure of banks in which the insurance com- 
panies’ monies were deposited, 

Nature of Investments Defended 


Mr. Untermyer has stated that the companies 
wrote down their investments tremendously 
during 1919 and 1920. The insurance com- 
panies generally, in their annual statements, 
carried the securities on average values pro- 
mulgated by the insurance commissioners’ con- 
vention, the theory being that the depresston 
was temporary and that values would go back 
to their former level. A ber of panies, 
however, filed Oy schedules with the De- 
partment in which the investments were shown 
at their actual market value at the date of 
filing. This was done on the theory that they 
should not take credit in their financial state- 
ments for values non-existant, Mr. Untermyer 
also states that there is no restrictions as to 
investments. There are very narrow restrictions 
with respect to a company’s mimimum capital 
and with its deposits with the State Department 
all other funds beyond its minimum capital an 
deposits must be invested in evidences of debt 
of solvent seopocationn, in real estate, bond 
and mortgage loans or in capital investments. 
Real estate investments are limited under the 
insurance law to property deemed requisite for 
the convenient accommodation in transac- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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(Extract from Underwriters Laboratories, Chicago) } day 


REPORT ON 
“ABLE” COMBINATION AUTO LOCK 


The Theft Resistance Tests show that a well in- nec 
formed person, equipped with ordinary tools, could the 


not defeat the purpose of the lock in a reasonable 
period of time. The lock is placed in such a position 
on the car that it is practically impossible to use a 
cold chisel, hack-saw, or Stillson wrench on it im an of 1 
effort to break it from the steering post and thus hor 
unlock the car. When the Theft Resistance Tests a 

1 00% were made the steering column on which it was in- DOES NOT 
stalled was held securely in a vise in the laboratory I 
and it was much more solidly fixed and better located 
to work on than it would have been had it been in- 

A U T O stalled on an automobile. Even under these condi- CH ANGE aut 
tions considerable time and effort was expended, the 
but the lock was not broken. Pet hyp the driving 
tests showed that a thief would be unable to steer 

T H E F T the car in such a manner that he could drive for any ORIGIN AL thr¢ 

considerable distance down the street, nor could he wit! 

turn a corner in order to get the automobile to a 

PROTEC TION point where he could work on it at his leisure, within EQUIPMENT at 
a reasonable length of time. The combination itself 


has over 200,000 possible combinations. It is reason- 








able to assume that even the expert thief would des) 
experience great difficulty in picking this combina- equ 
tion. 3 ous 

With the foregoing in mind. it is believed that an stea 
automobile, locked with this device, could not be M 
driven away under its own power, nor could it be easi 


towed away, unless a dolly were used. 
































ti 
Summary. rs 
from the conclusions drawn, it will be noted that cars 
this device is practical to install and operate; tnat whe 

it is durable; that, when properly installed, it offers t 
a reasonable degree of protection from theft, and nA 
that it is uniformly constructed. valu 
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Do Moral Hazards 


And Over Insurance 
Effect Theft Losses? 


TEM!’ TATION IS PLENTIFUL 





Cities Flooded With Un-Employed; 
Policy Warranties Often Not 
Complied With 





Auiomobile stealing goes on unabat- 
ed. his question merits serious dely- 


ing into. The causes contributing to 
the c.rrying on of this rapidly growing 
men: e to the peace of mind of indi- 
viduals and of communities wherein it 


thrives should be uncovered and re- 
moveu 

It onty a few years since the steal- 
ing of an automobile was an unheard of 
thing The purloiner of almost any 
other thing, in the not distant past, was 
with awe when in his “devilish 
an automobile came across his 
path. The stealing of an automobile 
was (full of potentialities. too fearful 
for even the thief to contemplate. The 
owners of automobiles kept an ever 
watchful eye on their property in those 
days, and did not hesitate to use des- 
perate measures to safeguard same. 

The possibility of one’s body becom- 
ing. the target for lead bullets, or their 
necks the connecting point between 
their bodies and a rope thrown over 


struc 
wor! 


a nearby tree, acted as a forceful de- 
terrent to the thief. The rank and file 
of men and women looked upon the few 
horseless carriages in wonderment, and 
would have fought to the last ditch to 
protect their friends or neighbors’ prop- 


erty from harm. 

With the rapid development of the 
automobile business, with millions of 
them of varied varieties now in the 
hands of millions of people scattered 
through every state of the Union, and 
with rapidly changing conditions in all 
sections of the country, a much differ- 
ent picture is presented. It now seems 
as though every aid were given to the 
despoiler of peace and the wreckers of 
equilibriums, and that there are numer- 


ous things contributing to automobile 
stealing. 

Moral hazard and overinsurance are 
easily recognized in the great loss ra- 


tios being piled up today. 

In the case of recently purchased 
cars—say three or four months ago— 
where the car is insured for from $309 


to $500 more than the present market 
value of the same car purchased new 
from the manufacturer or dealer, the 


temptation to carelessness upon the 
part of the insured can be seen without 
stretching the imagination in the least. 

The present industrial situation 
brought about through readjustment is 
causing the cities to be flooded with 
wemployed, most of whom know more 
or less about operating automobiles, 
and who are constantly where they can 
Place their hamds on unguarded and 
unlocked cars, steal same, and find a 
ready market as used cars, and bring 
the thief a good profit on a quick turn- 
over, without. making. any..investment 
Whatever, except taking advantage of 
the owner’s carelessness. 

Careless Brokers 

And the carelessness is not always 
chargeable to the insured. Many times 
it is directly the fault of the broker 

dling the insurance. During the 
Past week a dozen cases have been 
called to our attention where -brokers 


have given their assured an order to 
have an approved lock installed on their 
car, deducted the lock penalty pre 
mium, and charged only such premium 
as would be due if the car were 
equipped with an approved lock, with- 
out taking the trouble to find out 
whether or not the insured ever had the 
lock installed. 

Brokers owe a service to their cli- 
ents. They should at least explain to 
them that the insurance is not valid 
unjess the conditions of the policy are 
complied with, or better still they 
should collect the amount of the pre- 
mium represented in the lock penalty, 
where it is intended that a lock shall 
be installed, and return it to the as- 
sured only when evidence is produced 
showing that the lock has been in- 
stalled. 

It is not fair to the insured to allow 
him to think his ear is covered with 
insurance, when if it were stolen be- 
fore an approved tock, provided for in 
the warranty attached to and forming 
part of his policy, was installed. The 
assured could have no real grounds 
upon which to recover. 

In six cases which were followed up, 
it was found that no lock had as yet 
been installed. Various reasons were 
given, but in no case had the broker 
who wrote the insurance seen to it that 
the cars upon which they had not col- 
lected the lock penalty had had a lock 
installed. 

These reports were from three dit- 
ferent offices and it is reasonable to 
assume that there are many more. If 
this practice is allowed to continue it is 
tikely to lead to numerous cases of cost- 
ly litigation. 

Advantages Accruina 

There are three ways in which equip- 
ping an automobile with an approved 
locking device serves in an advan- 
tageous manner. 

1—The owner gets a reduction in 
rates for his or her insurance. 

2—When a lock forms part of the 
equipment of an automobile it acts as 
a bodyguard to the property and as 
a recognized deterrent to the thief. 

3—Every car equipped with a lock 
removes one possibility of the police 
department having to deputize mem- 
bers of the. force to look for stolen 
cars, ,thus detracting from the police 
force diligence and time they so badly 
need as guarantors of public safety 
along other lines. 

Add to this the peace of mind of the 
owner as to the safety of his or her 
property and you need no further argu- 


ment as to the need of a “Lock Your. 


Automobile” campaign. 


Here is what some owners who have 
had their cars equipped with locking 
devices say as to their value: 

“IT had not driven.my car a thousand 
miJes when a thief tried to wrench the 
lock from the steer'ng post, but his 
efforts failed. All he did was to put 
my steering out of line which I had 
straightened out at your service sta- 
tion the next day.”—R. E. French, New 
York City. 


“Some thieves tried to steal my car, 
but were prevented from doing so by 
the lock. They did, however, succeed 
in injuring the lock so that it was diffi- 
cult for me to open it. I have recom- 
mended the lock’ to a number of people, 
which is the best evidence of my satis- 
faction with same.”—Lee J. Wolfe, 
New York City. 


“It gives me great pleasure to inform 
you that the lock installed on my auto- 
mobile prevented the theft of the car 
about a month ago. Evidently you have 
an article of great value. and one which 
makes it extreme'y difficult for a thief 
to_steal an_automobile.”—-John S. Bill- 
ings, M. D., New York. 

“You can insure against fire and 
theft, but that does not repay one for 
the ineonvenience and annoyance of 
having the car stolen at a time when 
it is generally needed the most!”— 
J. C. Carley, Sacramento, Cal. 

Lock your Automobile—and—Swat 
the Automobile Thief. 














National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 








LIABILITIES 
I RS Es KY eee $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to 

Legal Standard 15,754,759.88 
Unsettled Losses ‘and Other Cl 3,251,740.70 
Net Surplus over Capital and Hees 6,104,998.40 
Total Assets January 1, 1921................. $27,111,498.98 


H. A, Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F, B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............ $8,604,998.40 




















“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


102 Years of Sales 


Losses Paid over $195,000,000 

















Since 1825 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company’s Building 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


has shown high up on its cornice a scarab— 
Symbol of Endless Vitality. 
Since earliest Egyptian times the scarabaeus has been !he 
type and emblem of Self-Perpetuation. 








And So The Pennsylvania 
Old in Years; but Young in Spirit: 
Conservative in Management, yet Progressive in Ideas, has 
maintained a lively concern in its Policyholders’ and its 
Agents’ interests that justifies its Vitality and Steady Growth. 








The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
Cecil F. Shallcross, President 








New York Office: 76 William Street 
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COMPANIES REPLY TO 
BEST’S STATEMENTS 


(Continued from page 15) 


tion of the business, This statute was un- 
doubtedly enacted for the reason that it was 
generally recognized that a fire insurance com- 
pany should not tie up any great amount of 
its assets in property that could not readily 
be sold in the event of a conflagration to pay 
unusua! losses. It was on this theory that the 
investment in any great amount in mortgages 
was not favored, great difficulty being found in 
realizing prompt return when needed in the 
event of conflagration when the companies had 
to have large cash resources to pay losses. 

Mr. Untermyer attempts to show by a com- 
parison of the original investments of various 
fire insurance companies with their present 
worth that tremendous profits have been made 
by these companies, whereas, the fact is that 
in the case of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany the original investment of $1,400,000, if 
invested at 6%4% interest “compounded 
annually” for the period since that money was 
put into the company would exceed the present 
liquidating value of the company plus the cash 
dividends since organization. This same result 
would obtain with practically all of the fire in- 
surance companies. If there were the enormous 
profits in the business which Mr. Untermyer 
attempts to show there would not be the long 
list of fire insurance companies that have failed 
during the period when the laws were not as 
stringent or as protective to the policyholders’ 
interest as during the last twenty years. Of 
fire insurance companies in business or organ- 
ized in 1871 up te 1910, 76% have either failed 
or retired from business. 





W. E. WOLLAEGER PRESIDENT 





Heads Concordia Fire; With Company 
25 Years; Two Promoted to 
Assistant Secretaries 





Wiliam E. Wollaeger, secretary of 
the Concordia Fire, of Milwaukee, was 
elected, Tuesday, president of the Com- 
pany, to fill the position left vacant 
through the death of Gustav Wollaeger, 
Jr. The new chief executive has been 
with the Company for twenty-five years. 
Robert Moore, Eastern agency superin- 
tendent, and Herman Ambos, Midwest 
agency superintendent, were elected 
assistant secretaries. 





HOBOKEN FIRE CODE 

G. E. Stecher, special agent in Ho- 
boken for the Commercial Union, is a 
member of the committee which pre- 
pared the fire code recently adopted by 
that city. This set of fire prevention 
rules is one of the most complete in the 
country applicable to cities of between 
10,000 and 50,000 inhabitants, and cov- 
ers nearly every conceivable hazard. 
Although the Hoboken code can un- 
doubtedly be improved upon, neverthe- 
less it may justly be called a model 
code in the broad sense of the word. 
Mr. Stecher devoted much serious time 
and thought to the subject and should 
be congratulated upon the success with 
which the code has been received. 





MARINE MEN LOSE AT GOLF 

Four golf enthusiasts from the of- 
fice of Talbot, Bird & Co. forewent the 
pleasures of marine underwriting for a 
day to be beaten by the score of 6 to 2 
at the hands of officials of the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine in Springfield last 
Sunday at the local Country Club. To 
even matters why not have a swimming 
meet at a nearby beach? Marine men 
should be more familiar with aquatics 
than land sports. 





INVESTIGATION SOUGHT 

A resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion of fire and life insurance compa- 
nies by a special committee of the 
House of Representatives was intro- 
duced Tuesday in Washington by Con- 
zressman Kindred, Democrat, of New 
York. 





Colonel A. H. Wray, formerly United 
States manager of the Commercial 
Union, returned to New York this week 
from Europe. 





Fred J. Cox, president of the Nation- 
ai Association of Insurance Agents, ad- 
dressed the members of the West Vir- 
ginia Association at their annual meet- 
ing this week, held in Clarksburg. 


— 





“OLD ASSOCIATION” MEETING 





INCORPORATED 1720 


Place, Saranac Inn;- Time, July 12; 
Speaker, J. J. Hoey, Vice-President 
Continental 





Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
United States Branch EVERARD C. STOKES 
83 Maiden Lane, New York United States Manager 


The 49th annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Supervising 
& Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents, 
will be held at Saranac Inn, N. Y., 








Tuesday, July 12. James J. Hoey, vice- 
president of the Continental, will de- 
liver an address at the meeting. 

The “Old Association” meeting is one | 

















of the institutions in fire insurance in 
New York State, and at no meeting con- 
nected with insurance is there a higher 
degree of good fellowship existing than 
exists at the annual gatherings of this 
Association. 

It is planned to have the usual sport- 
ing events including a baseball game 
between teams picked from American 
and foreign companies. The prize for 
the winner this year is to be a box of 


London °° Lancashire 
Insurance Co. Wtd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 




















cigars. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
TOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8S. Mer. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


N. Y. NATIONAL DIVIDEND 





Policyholders and Creditors Will Re- 
ceive 80 Per Cent Dividend if 
Sureties Pay 





Jesse S. Phillips, State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance in New York, will pay 
a dividend of 80 per cent to policyhold- 
ers and creditors of the New York Na- 





tional Insurance Company if the Na- 
tional Surety Company and the United 

















States Fidelity & Guaranty Company a2 
pay without further litigation judgments FIRE 


for $100,000, plus costs and interest ren- 
dered in favor of Supt. Phillips. RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


Chester sat as referee at Albany and 
rendered judgment in favor of Mr. 
15 William Street 
New York 


Phillips against the surety companies. 
If the surety companies do not pay the 
judgments a dividend of less than 40 
per cent will be paid. 




















New York 


MONTHLY MEETING HELD 


The New Jersey Special Agents’ As- 
sociation, at its regular monthly meet- 
ing held on Monday of this week in 
Newark, transacted routine business 
only, and took in four new members. 
The Association will hold its July meet- 
ing in Newark. This year the custom- 
ary outing of the Association will be 
omitted. 











HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST, N. Y. CITY 
JOHN Me 


issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin 2 Non-Conference 
Company 











ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


(tse (hio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


— 
wy aE: Surplus Over $1,500.000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 























LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


Fire—Casualty— Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handliug SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MISSISSIPP! CASE STARTS 





State Sues to Collect Fines Imposed 
for Alleged Violations of 
Anti-Trust Laws 





The far heralded case of fire insur- 
ance versus the State of Mississippi got 
under way on Monday of this week in 
the lower or chancery court of the 
State, at Jackson, Miss. Counsel for 
‘the fire companies have been examin- 
ing depositions and making interroga- 
tories at the home offices of companies 
in New York, Hartford, Boston, Provi- 
dence, New Haven, etc., and at the of- 
fices of general agents of fire insurance 
companies in Atlanta and New Orleans. 

We are reliably informed that the 
fre companies’ exhibits and data re- 
quired a good sized train of express 
cars to transfer same to Jackson. The 
companies are quite optimistic about 
winning the case. 


An important angle is found in that 
some company representatives predict 
that their particular company will not 
return to the State of Mississippi after 
the case is settled no matter which way 
the case goes. Anti-trust legislation is 
very prominent in .Mississippi. 

Another important angle is found, in 
that certain large lumber and sawmills 
of Mississippi have’ purposely estab- 
lished mills in Louisiana to handle the 
lumber cut in Mississippi. 





TO WRITE OWN INSURANCE 





Realty Men in New York to Form 
$1,000,000 Fire Insurance 
Company 





At the monthly meeting of the United 
Real Estate Dealers’ Association of New 
York, held at the Hotel Astor Monday 
evening of this week, Stewart Browne, 
chairman, made an announcement to 
the effect that plans for the formation 
of a million dollar fire insurance cor- 
poration had been perfected by the 
Association. Mr. Browne stated that 
the directors and officers would be drawn 
from the Association and that the name 
would be the United Fire Insurance 
Company, and that its paid in capital 
and surplus would be $1,000,000. Part 
of the stock has been bought and papers 
of incorporation have been drawn up. 


N.Y. FIRE EXCHANGE 
TO SANCTION CHANGES 


(Continued from page 1) 








in conference with the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Housing with regard to 
fire insurance matters, the report of 
this committee was presented recom- 
mending certain changes which may be 
briefly summarized as follows, which 
the committee agreed it would urge the 
fire insurance companies to support 
actively: 03 : 

“Legislation requiring all fire insur- 
ance rates, regulations and practices 
to be under the supervision and review 
of the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York subject to right 
of appeal to the courts. 

“Like review of action of rating asso- 
ciations with regard to the merits of 
fire prevention devices and the credits 
or allowances to be made therefor 
when the same shall have been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, 

“According the right to mutual fire 
insurance companies licensed to do bus- 
iness in the State to become members 
of any rate making association with all 
the privileges of other members; the 
stock companies to have similar privi- 
leges of membership in rating associa- 
tions of mutual companies. 

Amendment of the regulations of 
rating associations permitting members 
at their discretion to re-insure risks 

th any company authorized to do bus- 
iness in this State; mutual companies 
‘0 be required to accord the same privi- 
lege to stock companies. 





okers holding licenses in the State | 


to have unrestricted right to deal with 


any companies licensed to do business 
in the State, whether they are or are 
not members of the exchange. The 
Superintendent of Insurance to be re- 
quired by law to exact a bond from 
every broker for the accounting of 
moneys coming into his hands; the law 
also to require that no broker shall be 
permitted to receive and no fire insur- 
ance company shall pay any brokerage 
in excess of the regulations of the rat- 
ing association having jurisdiction over 
the particular risk. 

“The committee also reported that it 
had requested the appointment of a 
special committee by the Legislature to 
make a full and thorough investigation 
of the fire insurance business as con- 
ducted in New York State. After due 
consideration the exchange unanimous- 
ly passed a resolution directing the 
president to appoint a committee of 
seven, with power to add to its number, 
to examine immediately and thorough- 
ly into the recommendations referred 
to, and to report its recommendations 
back to the exchange as promptly as 
possible upon all those matters capable 
of immediate accomplishment without 
the aid of legislation to the end that 
such changes be put into effect forth- 
with.” 

Oppose Limitation of Investments 

In objecting last week to the sugges- 
tion made by Samuel Untermyer that 
the investments of New York State and 
admitted fire insurance companies be 
limited in the same way as are the in- 
vestments of life insurance companies, 
the committee of seven underwriters, 
headed by Henry Evans, gave the fol- 
lowing reasons in a letter written to Mr. 
Untermyer: 

“The meeting was unanimously of the 
opinion that it was not in a position to 
subscribe to this recommendation; that 
the character of the investments of 
their respective companies is under the 
control of their Finance Committees 
and Boards of Directors, and that it is 
practically impossible to fairly carry 
out the recommendations, for the rea- 
sons, among others, that real estate 
is often and of necessity held through 
the stock ownership of realty compa- 
nies, and that in order to serve the 
merchants of this country in their ef- 
fort to secure a proper share of world 
trade, ,the American companies now 
have authority given them by a New 
York State law recently enacted, to hold 
stock in insurance corporations formed 
for the purpose of doing business in 
foreign countries. The purposed re- 
striction would mean that it would be 
impossible for American companies to 
develop a world-wide business or to 
assist American merchants in the de- 
velopment of their foreign commerce.” 





James R. Pitcher, prominent broker, 
agent and horticulturist, is the author 
of an attractive appeal for persons to 
move into the country, into the open air 
with green grass all about instead of 
city pavements. His article, entitled 
“The Pleasantest Way to Prolong Life” 
was published in the “Garden News” 
columns of the New York “Globe” last 
Saturday. Mr. Pitcher enumerates the 
many enjoyable and healthful advan- 
tages of country life and describes the 
real fun derived from developing one’s 
own flower and truck garden. “Medical 
authorities agree with the wisdom of a 
man who spends his days as far as 
possible’ in the open air,” says Mr. 
Pitcher, and he concludes with this 
moral: “Own and keep a _ beautiful 
garden with grounds as attractive and 
extensive as you can make them.” 
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New Safety & Fire 


Appliance Department 
MANAGER 


E. E. DOANE IS 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. Prepares to 


Handle Fire Protection and 
Safety Devices 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of the Pyrene Fire Ex- 
tinguisher, is broadening out into 
larger fields of activity. They have 
just issued four new catalogs covering 
the field of first aid fire protection and 
safety devices, and a new department 
has been organized to handle new de- 
vices. This new department has been 
placed under the management of E. E. 
Doane, formerly New England manager 
for the American LaFrance Fire En- 
gine Co. and sales and advertising min- 
ager for the O. J. Childs Company at 
Utica, N. Y. 

It will be the purpose of this new 
department to co-operate with indus- 
trial plants and assist in solving their 
fire protection and safety problems. In 
order to act quickiy on requests for 
information coming to the department 
the Pyrene company have arranged 
that the requests can receive attention 
at their five branch offices: New York, 


17 BE. 49th Street, F. W. Davis, man- 
ager; Chicago, 17 South Jefferson 
Street, J. D. Cole, manager; Atlanta, 


24 Nassau Street, C. A. Ragland, man- 
ager; Kansas City, 1712 Grand Ave., 
J. F. Renick, manager; and San Fran- 
cisco, 527 Miss:on Street, G. R. Harris, 
manager. 

New articles which have been de- 
veloped. include the Fireklok, Accurat2 
Five-Gallon Pump Tank, the Acid Sy- 
phon and Pyrene Safety Cleaner. In 
acdition to these, there have been add- 















































E. E. DOANE 


ed such articles as the gas mask, safe- 
ty and danger signs, aid kits, protective 
gloves and clothing, goggles, safety 
cans, and watchman’s clock. Also a 
complete line of two-wheel chemica! fire 
engines, and fire hose, racks, valves, 
nozzles, axes, pails, and such articles 
of equipment for buildings. 

General Sales and Advertising -man- 
ager, G. P. Rogers, of the Pyrene com- 
pany advises The Eastern Underwriter 
thet it will be the aim of the Pyrene 
cumpany to have all of their depart- 
ments specialize in their particular line, 
and function harmoniously with the 
work of recognized insurance, fire pre- 
vention and safety organizations. 
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ALL RISK JEWELRY HAZARDS prudence and sound underwritin: prac. 
tice will make the risk an unde sira)Je 

Agents Should Exercise Care in Pro- one. It will then have to be re jecteg, 
posing Risks For All Risk Then there is the physical hazarj 
Jewelry Business which also has to be carefully consig 





The all risk jewelry floater which the 
inland marine department of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of Hartford, 
has been writing since last September 
calls for special care and discrimination 
in the selection and underwriting of 
risks. 

When it was originally decided to 
accept all risk jewelry business, the 
new line was looked upon at the home 
office rather in the light of an addition- 
al facility to agents than as a class of 
business which it would be desirable 
to push. Since the big hazard to he 
guarded against is a moral one, the 
risks must conform to all the standards 
of Caesar’s wife. They must be above 
suspicion or question. Unless the own- 
er of the jewelry to be insured has sutti- 
cient wealth in proportion to the value 
of his jewelry to make him a guvod 
moral risk, and unless his standing is 
irreproachable, and can be vouched for 
by the agent who solicits the business, 


ered in issuing this form of coverage, 
Take the case of a man whose bh 


: , siness 
is located in a poor quarter of the city 
frequented by foreigners, floaters, and 


the poorer class of laborers. in the 
immediate neighborhood of his place 
are second hand shops, pawn brokers. 
and small jewelry shops. This would 
of course affect the physical 
adversely without even taking into co». 
sideration the moral character of the 


Zur] 





man himself or the nature of his »usj 
ness. 

Walter Krouse, youngest son of Clar- 
ence A. Krouse, (prominent loca! agent 
of Philadelphia and mayor of the Bor. 


ough of Stone Harbor, N. J.) while fish- 
ing off the wharf at their Stone Harbor 
cottage last week, hooked one of the 
largest Weak Fish ever caught in that 
locality with a hook and line. Its di- 
mensions (verified by the Borough Re. 
corder) were: Length, a slight fraction 


in excess of twenty-eight inches; girth, 
sixteen inches; weight, full eight 
pounds. Mayor Krouse and his family 
have taken up their summer residence 


at Stone Harbor. 
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Fire Waste in U.S. 
Grows Appalling 


PREVENTABLE 





NEARLY ALL 


| 
President Mallalieu of the N. F. P. A. 
Tells Members Now is the Time 
for Real Protection Work 








Speaking Tuesday before the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association meeting ih 


gan Fra-cisco, President Wilbur E. Mal- 
lalieu eiphasized the dire urgency for 
greater protection against the national 
scourge of fire. This immense danger 
to life and property, he said, is not 


inevitable if the ordinary person takes 
proper P écautions to prevent the occur- 
rence of iidividual fires. The control of 
fire resis jn the hands of the public, 
and the appalling magnitude of the fire 
joss last Year, amounting, all told, to 
approximately  $500,000,000, © demon- 
strates {he country’s need for intensive 
and continual fire protection work. 

Mr. Mallalieu’s address follows in 

ia Bi | 
part: 

We must admit that the older nations 
of the world regard us in North Amer- 
ica with curious eyes. They cannot 
understand exactly how we do it. They 
have not exactly made up their minds 
whether the United States and Canada 
are peopled principally by incendiaries 
or if we aré a childish people who love 
to play with matches. They cannot 
understand why, when they are so ready 
to buy and consume our wheat and corn 
and cotton we should be maintaining a 
continuous conflagration of those prod- 
ucts. 

Our citizens grow up with the smell 
of smoke in their nostrils and the clang 
of the fire gong in their ears. We av- 
erage practically one fire every minute, 
night and day, three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, and take it more 
orless as a matter of course. “Let her 
burn! We are rich and too busy to 
think about precautions.” This has 
seemed to be the almost universal 
American sentiment until very recent 
years. Even today it is at least the pre- 
vailing sentiment. If the average citi- 
zn can be persuaded to stop and dis- 
cuss the matter, he will admit that the 
results of fire are deplorable, that the 
annual loss of fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand human lives is distressing, that 
the almost incredible destruction of 
property is at least unfortunate; but 
there his interest seems to end, and he 


turns his (houghts to more personal af- 
fairs unless fire may happen to visit 
him as we!l, when for a time it acquirés 
a persona! flavor. 


‘Fire the National Scourge 
_Lefme put my finger upon what I be- 
lieve t be the real explanation of this 
indifference; it is this: The average 
citizetynever thinks of fire at all, but 
merely thinks of fires. He remembers 
having*seen a fire on the way to his 
office yesterday morning and he reads 
of another fire in this afternoon's paper; 
but these and similar incidents seem to 
he individual and unconnected, things 
: at cannot be anticipated and need not 
® Temembhered for long. This is a 
ny) mistake, Fire is not just fires; 
»' 8 the sim total of all fires plus the 
ee. physical and psychological, 
bs h makes fires possible. Fires are 
ada that have taken place; they are 
ast history; they have ceased to be as 
ri as the last spark has died away, 

fire is the tremendous national 
‘courge whose past performances are a 


measure of its future menace. Even 
now, as I am speaking, fires are doubt- 
less continuing to occur at various 
points in the country. Speaking in 
terms of averages, there will be a cer- 
tain number of fires break out during 
the few minutes before I shall sit down 
again. It is the certainty of these 
future fires that should make us stop 
and reflect. They have not yet occurred; 
they are not anticipated; they are large- 
ly unnecessary, and yet, inevitably, they 
will occur while present conditions are 
allowed to continue. This is why I stat- 
ed that we must not think of fires, but 
of fire. 


Some twenty-five years ago the third 
word of our title began to suggest itself 
to a few far-sighted men. These men 
asked of themselves the question, “Is 
this tremendous loss by fire inevitable?” 
There could be but one answer to that 
question; the answer that theoretically, 
at least, this waste was preventable. 
If it were the result of unsafe condi- 
tions, human ingenuity and foresight 
might substitute conditions of safety. 
In other words, the fire menace might 
be met by fire protection. 

Every human action that is not 
merely instinctive and unreasoning has 
its source in an idea, and the idea and 
the desire to see it objectified precedes 
the action. Realization of the fact that 
preventable fires are a public mis- 
fortune was in America the incentive to 
action. Every fire is local, but its eco- 
nomic effect is national: every fire 
must start somewhere,-but in the de- 
struction it causes it impoverishes the 
entire world. It is such ideas as this 
that lead to the association of men in 
a common effort such as ours, and in 
1896 occurred that first small meeting 
that set going the train of action of 
which this convention in California is 
the latest consequence. 

Praise for Uberto C. Crosby 


Out of the beginnings of all collective 
effort usually shines the spirit of a 
man, and it requires no special scrutiny 
of the early years of our own Associa- 
tion to disclose a figure imposing, de- 
voted and serene; a man of character 
and quiet initiative; capable of winning 
men to our unselfish co-operation in a 
public work. The name of Uberto C. 
Crosby is indelibiv written into the 
records of the N. F. P. A.’s first years 
of life, and his influence and character 
established our organization upon foun- 
dations that gave to it permanence and 
strength. 


The story of most successful organi- 
zations is essentially a human story; 
and it is literally true that this Associa- 
tion has reached its present place large- 
ly through the devotion, the zeal and 
the unusual ability of its secretary, 
Franklin Hy Wentworth. Mr. Wentworth 
has guided and energized our work for 
so many years that he has practically 


wrought his life into the organization.” 


No one who has come into contact with 
him can fail to realize the spirit of 
self-sacrificing service that has charac- 
terized his work; the organization itself 
is the demonstration of this fact. 

The harmonious relations that have 
always existed among the distinguished 
and influential national bodies enlisted 
in our work is due to the fact that 
there is no selfish rivalry or competi- 
tion in fire prevention engineering. Our 
two members representing the different 
wings of the fire insurance fraternity, 
the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, have al- 
ways unreservedly placed all of their 
rich engineering experience in fire pro- 
tection at the service of this Associa- 
tion; and the associations of architects, 
engineers, credit men, manufacturers, 
electricians, and state and city officials 
which dignify our long list of members 
have shown a similar spirit, withhoiding 
nothing from their records or experi- 
ence which is of value for the common 
good of us all. ; 

And now, gentlemen of the National 
Fire Protection Association, one word 
about the present status of the warfare 
in which we are all engaged. Disquiet- 


ing facts have recently appeared in the 
fire loss statistics. We are. familiar 
with big figures, and we are aware that 
1920 would show an increase over 1919, 
but none of us were prepared for the 
apparent magnitude of this increase. 

The 1920 fire loss figures of twenty 
states have now been completed by the 
Actuarial Bureau of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and are found to 
be 60 per cent greater than those of 
1919. An estimate upon this basis will 
bring the nation’s figures to $404,000,- 
000; and to this must still be added the 
twenty-five per cent that is deemed a 
a servative estimate for unreported 
res. 





TO WRITE AIRCRAFT 





Union of Canton Appoints Henry W. 
Ives & Co., Managers Aviation 
Insurance Department 





The Union Insurance Society of Can- 
ton, Ltd., has entered the field of avia- 
tion insurance in the United States and 
has appointed Henry W. Ives & Co. as 
U. S. managers and general agents of 
its aviation department. Captain Arthur 
Newman, of London, who is the com- 
pany’s aviation department manager, 
was in New York last week to estab- 
lish the Union of Canton in the aviation 
insurance field in this country. The 
company was one of the first to enter 
this field of insurance in Europe, where 
it does considerable business in that 
line today. 





SUPT. POTTER RESIGNS 


F. W. Potter has resigned as State 
Superintendent of Insurance for Illinois. 
Mr. Potter resigned because of ill health 
and he will now take a much-needed 
rest. He was appointed superintendent 
during the Deneen Administration and 
was reappointed by former Governor 
Lowden. It is unlikely that Governor 
Small will name a new superintendent 
before the first of July. 





ENTERED KENTUCKY IN MAY 

During the month of May the Im- 
porters & Exporters Fire Insurance 
Company of New York and the Na- 
tional Underwriters, a reciprocal of 
Chicago, Ill., were admitted to transact 
business in the State of Kentucky. 
Deputy Commissioner Manon Cornett 
advises that there w-re no withdrawals 
from the State in May. 


* 


OPPORTUNITY 


Large Insurance Brokerage Or- 
ranization with branches in every 
insurance market of the world and 
handling insurance of any nature 
whatsoever with engineering and 
advisory departments offers un- 
heard of proposition to high-class 
solicitors or brokers now controll- 
ing firm business or high class 
men well connected, married men 
or those with dependents prefer- 
red, located anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. In an- 
swering, give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele. Address, Box 
H. B., care of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 
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OF TORONTO, CANADA 
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and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


January 1, 1920 


SR Ee 2S A ae $4.973.932.20 
Surplus in United States...... 1,900,899.75 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1919 
PA IIe $46,673,033.35 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The ceal strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 

E. S. eeu Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


9% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 























LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 





1 LIBERTY STREET 


Telephone John 2612 


NEW YORK 


LOCAL OFFICES 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 304 Main 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 
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NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


Superior Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Capital Fire Insurance Co. of Concord, N. H. 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. of Columbus, Ga. 
United American Insurance Co. of Patberss, Pa. 


Exceptional Service to Agents 















PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 









































































Hang “Auto Thieves” 
Like “Horse Thieves”? 


OBSERVATIONS S OF H. C. WALKER 





Striking Instances of How the Car 
Purloiner Goes About His 
Work 


The editor of The Eastern Under- 
writer has asked me to prepare an 
article on automobile insurance. Yet it 
strikes me that the ramifications of the 
subject have been by this time pretty 
well exhausted and have been handled 
by far abler hands than mine, yet at the 
cost of repeating things already printed, 
I would like to say this: 

The reason in my judgment why the 
loss ratio with reference to fire and 
theft insurance has increased so enor- 
mously is primarily due to the fact 
that public opinion has not been en- 
listed to prevent it. 

Years ago when the West was an 
unsettled and well nigh semi-barbarous 
country, horses were exceedingly valu- 
able property and moreover, because of 
the fact that they roamed the ranges 
for great distances, easy to steal. 

Hanging Made Horse Stealing Un- 

popular 

In order, therefore, to put a stop to 
such a practice, a horse thief was sum- 
marily hung to the most convenient tree 
and this vigorous remedy had much to 
do with making the profession of horse 
stealing unpopular. 

But go into any club today and talk 
with a man who has just left his auto- 
mobile outside, either not locked at all 
or with merely a dash device which any 
primary school crook can easily pick 
and hear him remark, when you ask him 
if he is not afraid someone will steal 
his car—“‘Well, what do I care! The 
old bus is insured.” Frequently he 
goes even further and suggests that if 
it were stolen it would not, from his 
standpoint, come under the head of an 
actual calamity. 

Even when automobile thieves are 
caught red-handed many courts merely 
give them a mild sentence or if the 
thief is a young chap he is frequently 
placed on probation. 

Now just compare this practice with 
the scheme of hanging him, as they 
used to sing about Jeff Davis, “to a 

* gour apple tree.” 
There are a number of very efficient 





which cost comparatively small sums, 
but how often does an owner purchase 
them? Very seldom. It is usually far 
easier to sell him a watch dog for his 
home, or a patented lock for the win- 
ows of his house.. Indeed he will often 
take more pains to surround his private 
s-4 unproductive peach orchard with 
~rhod wire entanglements than get ex- 
c aca about ‘a proposition to prevent 
.comeone stealing his automobile, 











auxiliary locking devices on the market , 


The automobile thief is an ingenious 
devil and his wits, like a famous pro- 
prietary medicine, “work while you 
sleep.” 

How It Is Sometimes Done 


Not long ago a friend of mine was 
accustomed to park his car in a public 
square opposite the building in which 
his office was located. He was on the 
seventh floor and every little while 
would glance out the window to see if 
his car, like our flag, “was still there.” 
One day he looked out and it had dis- 
appeared. It took him some minutes to 
reach the spot, whereupon he spoke to 
a policeman standing on the curb and 
asked him if he had seen anybody steal 
his car. 


The policeman shook his head. “No,” 
he said, “but a few minutes ago I no- 
ticed a young chap looking around on 
the ground and he finally came up and 
asked me if I had happened to find a 
bunch of keys. I told him no and he 
thereupon said that having locked his 
car and lost his keys and as he had 
just received a message that hs wife 
was very ill and he did not know what 
to do finally said that althc ugh he kated 
to do it he would have tc break the 
lock. So taking a wrench out of the 
side pocket of the car he performed the 
operation and drove off. How was I 
to know that he wasn’t all right?” 

Recently in Boston a friend of mine 
kept his car at night in a well known 
public garage. One evening «bout ten 
o’clock the telephone bell rang and rhe 
man in charge anspered it. 
told to send the car immediately tm the 
Somerset Hotel and leave it in front 
of the door and lock it and put the 
key in the right hand pocket and notify 
the doorman that somebody would come 
for it a little later. 

This sounded all right and the in- 
structions were carried out and the car 
left as ordered. Shortly after this, 
someone came up to the doorman and 
thanked him for keeping his eye on it, 
reached in the pocket, took out the key, 
unlocked the car and drove off and that 
was the last my friend ever heard of 
it, and so it goes. 

Insurance officials, of course, recog- 
nize the facts in the case, but I think 
they will be helpless unless they take 


united action and seize the bull by the 


horns and like Ursus in the Roman 
Arena, and to mix the metaphor “go to 
the mat” with the problem and settle 
it once and for all: 





SAMUEL BLOCK DIES 
Samuel Block, president of the Sam- 


,uel Block Company of Brooklyn, died 


Tuesday morning, June 7. He had been 
ill for several years and since January 
of this year was confined to the Man- 
hattan Hospital following an operation. 
Mr. Block organized in 1911 the com- 
Xany bearing his name. All together 
1e spent thirty-five years in the insur- 
nee business. Funeral services were 
Mone Thursday at his home in Wood- 
aven. 


He was, 
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Pyrene Insurance Reduction Table 


Copyright, 1921, by Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York 
1921 PASSENGER CARS 





An easy method of estimating 
the amount of insurance reduc- 
tion allowed for installation of 


a Pyrene Extinguisher on a car 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


17 EAST 49th STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
17 So. Jefferson St. 1712Grand Ave. 24 Nassau Street 527 Mission Street 


MONTREAL,CANADA LONDON,ENGLAND PARIS, FRANCE 


Did You Get Yours? 


E SENT one to every fire insurance agent in 
the United States. 


It gives you a quick and easy method of finding 
the exact amount of insurance premium saved by 
your client when he equips his car with a Pyrene 
Extinguisher. No books to look up—no involved 
mathematics. Just follow the simple instructions 
and the result is before you. 


The Pyrene Schedule is a time and trouble 


saver in the auto fire insurance agent’s equipment. 
And it is free to-any reliable agent. 











If you are still waiting for yours, write to the 
nearest Pyrene office. Also ask for catalogues 
of our line. 


We have a special discount for legitimate insur- 
ance agents on all items and we handle everything 
in first aid fire fighting devices, hose and building 


equipment; all bearing the label and approval of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. P 
Clip that coupon. y “s 
Y . 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 4 
INCORPORATED * i, % wf ; 
17 East 49th Street New York City 79°." _/ 
Chicago: San Francisco: Yee Sys s f- 
17 So. Jefferson St. 527 Mission St. /# Ss Fd f: 
Atlanta: Kansas City: ¢ Pe, <4 i y.: 
. 24 Nassau St. 1712 Grand Ave. ¥ ss”, a / P46 J 
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1853 - - 1921 




















CONSIST ENT 
SATISFACTION 


Sixty-eight years of CONTINENTAL COURTESY, expressed 
in the seemingly unimportant things of everyday occurrence. 
What an admirable record. 


We are proud to say that The CONTINENTAL continues to do 
business in the characteristic, courteous way, so evident at the 
Chicago fire in 1871 and the San Francisco catastrophe in 1906. 


Our policy-holders of long standing in these Cities and many 
others will testify readily to The CONTINENTAL’S honest settle- 
ment in full of all just claims. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Henry Evans, Chairman of the Board 
J. E. Lopez, President 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, N.Y. = Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 





Western Department Pacific Coast Department Canadian Department 

J. R. Wilbur, 2nd Vice-Pres. C. E. Allan, Secretary W. E. Baldwin, Manager 
382 Se. LaSalle Street Insurance Exchange Building 17 St. John Street 

yer CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Columbus, Ohio, Agents 


Incorporate Society 
RUSSELL KNEPPER SECRETARY 





Other Officers and Board of Trustees 
Will Be Elected at Annual 
Meeting June 28 





Columbus, O., June 14.—Fire and cas- 
ualty insurance agents of Columbus, 
whe have long thhad an organization 
known as the Insurance Society of Co- 
lumbus, have incorporated under the 
laws of the state as a corporation not 
for profit, as “The Insurance Society of 
Columbus, Ohio.” Its affairs are being 
directed by temporary officers, but at 
the annual meeting to be held Tuesday, 
June 28. a board of nine trustees will be 
elected, and these, in turn, will select 
the officers. 

One thing in the way of permanent 
organization has been done, however, 
that cannot fail to have material good 
effect on the association. It has created 
the permanent office of secretary and 
general counsel, and for that position 
has selected Russell Knepper, a success- 
ful Columbus attorney, who for four 
years, under T. Alfred Fleming and Wil- 
liam J. Leonard, was legal deputy in 
the state fire marshal department. 








EXAMINING UNDERWRITERS’ 
OUTING 

The first outing of the Examining 
Underwriters’ Association will be held 
at Semler’s Midland Park, Staten Island, 
June 25. The day’s events will include 
a baseball game between American and 
foreign companies, competitive bowling, 
apd other games with prizes for each 
end a chicken dinner for all. All mem- 
bers are urged to secure their tickets as 
carly a3 possibie and to take as many 
frionds as they wish. Tickets are on 
sale by the advisory committee in each 
fire office. 


CHANGE WESTERN DIVISION 





J. W. Robertson and T. Z. Franklin 
Appointed Manager and Asst. Mgr. 
for Automobile of Hartford 





In order to render a more complete 
service and to facilitate a more com- 
p'ete development of its agency organi- 
zation in the Middle West, the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company of Hartford 
and the Fire and Marine Underwriters 
announce the appointment of J. W. 
Robertson as manager and T. Z. Frank- 
lin as assistant manager of the West- 
ern Division which comprises the terri- 
tory formerly under the supervision of 
Mr. Robertson under the title of super- 
vising general agent. 

As special representative Mr. Frank- 
lin has been supervising the Company’s 
western service, brokerage and engi- 
neering departments with headquarters 
in Chicago. By a consolidation of the 
two positions into a Western Division, 
it is believed that both Mr. Robertson 
and Mr. Franklin will be able to de- 
velop the territory under their jurisdic- 
tion to better advantage and be of 
greater service to agents. 





FIERY APPOINTS COMMITTEE 





Newly Elected Officers and Directors 
of Chicago Insurance Club Hold 
Infermal Meeting 





Plans for the coming year were dis- 
cussed at the first meeting of the re- 
cently elected officers and directors of 
the Insurance Club of Chicago, held 
Thursday, June 9, at the Hamilton 
Club. 

President Fiery apvointed a commit- 
tee to meet with the library committee 
of the Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of the Northwest to effect an arrange- 
ment whereby members of the Insur- 
ance Cl"b could obtain the privileges 
ef the }’brary. 
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INCORPORATED 1868 y 
1921 
» Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 
TOTAL ASSETS - - - - $1,559,363.71 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - 935,524.08 
NET SURPLUS - ~ - . 623,839.01 
O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secret ry 
KNIFE PLANT BURNS elected vice-president and _ trea. urer. 
The new company’s charter has been 
Uriton Cutlery Works at West-Cox- issued showing the incorporators 'o } 
sackie Destroyed—Second John Paulding Meade, Edmund Bi |ings, 
Fire in Year .Calvin E. Warren, Marshal} S. P. wij. 
liams, W. Arthur Lincoln and | owell 
For the second time within a year, D. McNutt. The officers and dirctors 
at different locations, however, the Url- . of the company are as follows: John 
ton Cutiery Works, owned by F. J. . Paulding Meade, president and iiree. 
Wilde and F. C. Reilly, with offices in tor; Edmund Billings, vice-pre. ident 
the Woolworth Building, N. Y. C., and and director, also treasurer; Calvin §, 
iocated at West Coxsackie, N. Y.. was Warren, second vice-president aid di- 
destroyed by fire on the morning of rector; Marshall S$. P. Williams and 
June 8. W. Arth iacoln, directors, ani! Low- 
The fire originated in tli@ tempering’ eli! D. Matt lerk. 
pots of the main building in the Urlton nz 5 
plant. The men at work in this depart- 
ment fought the fire at the start but The Vatee Peittan Pine Ine 
owing to the fierce heat of the burning Company, of “Barre. Vt.. th om = 
oil used in the pots in tempering knives,  mendment to its articles oy a 
they were obliged to flee from the tion filed with the Secretary ot state, 
building. Some of the workmen were recently modified its charter removing 
paige _ burned. Pence ppemeriayper cits loss many obsolete sections of same. |{ was 
on buildings, machinery and stock was  ¢oynq that if it adhered strictly to the 
estimated at about $50,000. rovisions of it ld chs wy 
The previous fire in these works oc- D : eee eer the com 
spa b any would have some trouble writ- 
curred when located at Uriton, N. Y., >? - ° : 
’ p ; ° » ing the present lines of insuran: 
about six miles back in the country 
from Coxsackie last July. After that 
: ot HARRISBURG AGENTS’ OUTING 
ere works were removed to Cox- The annual outing of the Harrisburg 
8ackle. Insurance Agents’ Association was 
held last Saturday afternoon at the 
AGENCY INCORPORATES Inglenook Club House. The members 


The insurance agency of John Pauld- 
ing Meade & Company, of 50 Kilby 
Street, Boston, incorporated recently 
at which time Edmund Billings, retired 
ecliector of the Port of Boston, was 


of the Association gathered at M 
Square at noon and made the tr 
Inglenook by automobile. A jp: 
of sports and stunts was pulled 
lowed by a chicken and waffle 
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Insurance Co.,;. New Jersey 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Head Office, 100 William St., 
Western Department, Ins. Exchange, Chicago’ 
Pacific Coast, 222 Sansome St., San Francisco 


New York 


Looking Forward— 


Representation of the Columbia means to the 
progressive American Agent membership in an under- 
writing family which through its various departments 
and connections offers complete facilities for fire, 
marine and casualty business, and unlimited possibili- 
ties for growth. 


MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 
DEPARTMENTS 
27 William Street 
New York 


Allied Offices of Service and Progress,‘ 
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Norwich Union 

Indemnity Co.. 

45 John Street 
New York 
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_ ——— . power of earning your living. What There is quite a bit of humor in some 
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For a good many years I have made 
it my practice to study printed advertis- 
ing matter, particularly as applied to 
pooklets, folders, letters and other sim- 
jar communications put out by compa- 
nies writing fire and casualty insurance 
and it is my judgment, speaking by and 
jarge, that many of these productions 
fall far short of the mark as mediums 
of interest and persuasiveness. 

Perhaps one of the reasons is that 
they are usually produced by individ- 
uals who have had no actual selling ex- 
perience and who therefore lack the 
sales instincts, but whatever it is, I 
find much of this printed matter ar- 
gumentative, discoursive, didactic and 
dull. 

In other words, they rarely, even in 
the faintest degree, reflect or express 
the enthusiasm, the spontaneousness 
and the human qualities of a first-class 
representative’s. approach and sales ef- 
fort. 

Such printed matter, I will admit, is 
usually instructive, but can you flag a 
busy man’s attention these days by a 
profound printed educational effort? It 
might be worth while to send out such 
material, previded every prospect, at 
the time it was received, was just in 
the mood to consider the subject of 
insurance, but of course in ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred he isn’t. 

Imagine you are sitting at your desk 
with the hundred and one things that 
confront a busy man and the average 
printed insurance message tumbles out 
of an envelope or is laid on your desk. 


Will you read it? No. But you might 
easily do so if at first glance it pos- 
sessed some claim to original thought 
or suggestion, even though you subcon- 
sciously realized that its main theme 
was an effort to commit you to an ac- 
tion which would cost you money. 

When I was’a young chap living in 
a country town, a patent medicine ven- 
dor selling Kickapoo Indian Salve or 
some such nostrum used to visit us 
once or twice a year and was usually 
accompanied by a cornet player. It was 
the musician’s duty to render a solo 
and attract the crowd, after which it 
was up to the patent medicine man to 
dispose of his wares, which he usually 
succeeded in doing. 

I realize that insurance executives 
may object to the above analogy on the 
ground that they are not selling patent 
nostrums. Very well, but perhaps you 
will admit that whatever is to be sold, 
the descriptive printed matter must, 
on the face of it, be unusual, interest- 
ing and different, if interest is to be 
awakened and the reader led to peruse 
it further. 

The other day J opened an envelope 
and out fell a circular letter. I knew 
it was a circular letter in spite of the 
fact that it had been very carefully dis- 
guised. It was from an agent repre- 
senting a casualty insurance company 
and it began with this optimistic and 
entrancing paragraph: 

“Suppose that through an accident 
you were suddenly deprived for a long 
period, and perhaps forever, of the 


would become of you and what would 
become of your family—” and so on and 
so on. Well, I know I’ve sometime got 
to die and may any day be subject to 
a bad, painful and maybe fatal accident, 
but somehow I don’t like to have the 
subject served up to me so suddenly. 

So this was about as far as I got 
with that letter. 

I will admit that it is the part of 
wisdom to provide against such con- 
tingencies as this letter rehearsed, but 
it seemed to me that the thought was 
somewhat abruptly introduced and I 
could not help but feel like the million- 
aire who, while reclining in his easy 
chair one evening was surprised to have 
his butler introduce an unfortunate 
tramp who told him a very terrible 
hard luck story, in the midst of which 
the millionaire exclaimed in trembling 
tones and with tears in his eyes, 
“James, throw him out. He is breaking 
my heart.” 

When the advertising matter put out 
by insurance companies, even though it 
may deal with such gloomy subjects as 
death, accidents, murders, fires, rob- 
beries, defalcations and disastrous col- 
lisions, is dressed up so that in spite of 
its message it extends a welcoming 
hand at first glance, when it appears to 
be interesting at the first glance, when 
at the first glance it is calculated to 
get the attention of a man who may be 
thinking at the time he receives it of « 
dozen more absorbing things than in- 
surance, then and only then will it get 
the attention it may well deserve and 
help produce the hoped for results. 

The reason we insure our lives and 
our health and our legs and arms and 
eyes and our property is because we 
fear what the future ‘may bring in a 
form which is often a tragedy and yet 
even the writer of tragedies knows 
better than to have the whole thing 
serious from start to finish. 

Even so gloomy a play as Othello has 
its Iago to lighten it up a bit. 


parts of Hamlet and Uncle Tom's 
Cabin would never have been the suc- 
cess on the stage if it hadn’t had its 
Topsy. 

So it seems to me that the theme 
of insurance is not by any means so 
peculiar that its printed advertising and 
sales messages cannot be prepared 30 
that they will attract favorable atten- 
tion and sink into men’s minds rather 
than to make generous contributions as 
they usually do to the already over- 
stuffed wastebasket. 


Hhfoiags rar he_ 


FARWELL JOINS IROQUOIS 





Appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Iroquois Fire of Peoria; Was 
Chicago Special Agent 





C. A. Farwell, formerly special agent 
in charge of the Cook County, Ill. de- 
partment of the Great Lakes Insurance 
Company and the Netherlands Fire, be- 


came assistant secretary of the Iroquois 
Fire, of Peoria, on June 15. 

Mr. Farwell began his insurance 
career in the Western department of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe in 
1914. Later he joined the. Rollins-Bur- 
dick-Hunter Company as placer, and in 
1919 he went with the Great Lakes as 
chief examiner. Later hé also became 
special agent in charge of the Cook 
County Department for the Netherlands, 
when that company was placed under 
the management of Harold W. Letton. 


Hartnett Back From Chicago 
J. J. Hartnett of the Hess-Hartnett 
Agency, 92 William Street, returned 
Monday from a business trip to Chi- 








Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited 


59 John Street, New York 


J. Montgomery Hare 
William Hare 


Managers 


Norwich Union Indemnity Company 





Local Department, 100 William St. 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 
J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies 
O. F. Gant, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


45 John Street, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 


Norwich Union policies are not “scraps of paper” 
but contracts to be justly and honorably carried out. 
' The Norwich Union’s prestige for a century and a 
quarter has been built on this principle. 


J. G. Mays, Secretary 


In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union There Is Strength Plus Security And Service 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commdtion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 


E. F. Schleyer, Metr i- 
Ha y Secretary Metropol 


Oliver Bennett, Asst. Secretary Met- 
ropolitan District 
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| MARINE DEPARTMENT 








History of Fires On 
Piers and Wharves 


AVERAGE LOSS OVER $300,000 





Ten Fires Caused Damage Exceeding 
$1,000,000; Big Hazards Involved 
for Marine Underwriters 





Fires originating on wharves or piers 
are very liable to develop into serious 
losses unless extinguished before gain- 
ing headway states the report of the 
committee on Docks, Piers and Wharves, 
presented this week to the National 
Fire Protection Association at the an- 
nual meeting in Sdn Francisco. For 
ninety-four fires the total losses ran as 
high as $33,553,000 or an average of 
more than $356,000 for each fire. These 
figures and extracts from the report, 
should be read with considerable inter- 
est by marine underwriters. Cargo cov- 
ered from warehouse to warehouse may 
be easily destroyed, and often is, in 
wharf fires with heavy consequent loss- 
es for the underwriting companies. It 
is as fully their problem as the fire 
insurers to support regulations to safe- 
guard docks from destruction by fire. 

Parts of the committee report are 
given as follows: 

This report is submitted in the belief 
that, from the fire hazard standpoint, 
it is the first attempt to establish stand- 
ards for the construction and protection 
of this class of property. A careful 
review. of the past and prevailing prac- 
tice indicates that modern fire protec- 
tion measures have not been applied to 
the construction of piers and wharves. 
Therefore, some of the requirements 
may seem on first consideration, espe- 
cially to the steamship, stevedore, rail- 
way and port interests, as a wide de- 
parture from current ‘practice, and for 
this reason may be judged by some ol 
these interests as likely to present, it 
adopted, an obstacle to the present day 
efficiency and methods of operating 
such properties. While an opportunity 
has been extended to practically all 
railroads, many port authorities and the 
havy and war departments to criticise 
this report, the Committee does not 
fee] that the report should be adopted, 
except as a progress report, until such 
time as the views of these interests 
shall have been harmonized as far as 
possible with the practical application 
of recommendations, standards and 
methods to the treatment of piers and 
wharves. 

The subject of fire doors and concrete 
for use in marine structures is respect- 
fully referred to the Association for 
consideration. In this class of property 
the fire door problem is unusual. The 
sides of pier sheds are largely or whol- 
ly of cargo doors. Because of the ex- 
posure of vessels alongside the pier or 
wharf the doors should be constructed 

‘and installed so as to ward off any ex- 
posure fires. These cargo doors are of 
unusual size ranging as large as 14 to 
20 feet. In many instances they form 
the entire sides of the pier. They must, 
‘from the operating standpoint, be con- 
structed and installed so that they can. 
be handled easily by one man. Then 
too, at intervals along the sides of the 
pier there must be “dwarf” or “smash” 
doors for use by firemen, watchmen 
and employes. In addition the fire doors 
’ over openings in the fire walls require 
special consideration because of the 
necessity for large door openings for 
vehicular and freight traffic on the pier. 
Frequently the car tracks are de- 
pressed, thus- making the problem of 


providing an effective and practical 
means of protection for these openings 
difficult, if not impossible. 


A review of the section covering 
“Concrete” will show that there is con- 
siderable uncertainty about the success 
of both piain and reinforced concrete 
when used in marine structures, espe- 
cially in tidal waters. 


Record of 110 Fires 


The records now include one hundred 
and ten fires extending over a period 
of thirty-two years. Forty-three piers 
had substructure of wooden piles and 
fifteen of these had steel or wood 
frames and corrugated iron sides; one 
had no shed; twenty-seven had wooden 
sheds; four piers were of fire-resistive 
construction; no information was se- 
cured on the construction of the re- 
maining sixty-one. A dry dock and a 
group of frame and brick buildings 
complete the list. The distribution of 
losses by class of construction is as fol- 
lows: —Iron clad shed, wood piles— 
$6,413,150 (does not include two serious 
losses, amounts were not given); frame 


‘shed, wood piling—$9,942,185 (does not 


include three serious losses, amounts 
were not given); fire resistive—$1,- 
135,075; character of construction not 
reported—$12,912,536 (does not include 
eleven losses of which three were mod- 
erate, three slight, and six not indicat- 
ed). 

The occupancies include the receiv- 
ing, shipping and storage of all classes 
of merchandise such as coal, lumber, 
grain, food stuffs, fibre, rags, waste 
paper, chemicals, liquor, oils, hardware, 
glassware, fertilizer, bagging, etc. The 
reports also show that on several piers 
some manufacturing operations were 
carried on. 

Of the total number of fires no in- 
formation is given for the cause of six- 
ty-nine fires except that twenty-eight 
are reported as of unknown origin. 
Lightning caused one; electricity, 
stoves, matches and flying brands two 
each; smoking seven; spontaneous com- 
bustiou, fifteen; gasoline torch, lime 
and oi} on water, overheated bearing 
each caused one; locomotive, six; ex- 
posures from vessels, five. 

Average Loss $357,000 

The definite loss was given for but 
ninety-four fires and is reported as $33,- 
533,607 or an average of $356,915 per 


fire. Of the remaining sixteen, for | 


which no amounts are given, the dam- 
age is reported in three cases as slight, 
in four as moderate, in three as heavy, 
and in six is not indicated. Eleven 
fires resulted in individual losses of less 
than $1,000; six resulted in loss be- 
tween $1,000 and $10,000; twenty-seven 
between $10,000 and $50,000; ten be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000; eleven be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000; eleven be- 
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tween $200,000 and $500,000; six be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000; six be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $2,000,000; three 
between $2,000,000 and $5,000,000; one 
over $5,000,000. 

While it is admitted that the. loss 
record is not complete and, therefore, 
is not a true index, still it must be 
recognized that it is the best and most 
complete record for this class of prop- 
erty. The average loss of $356,915 per 
fire for ninety-four fires where the loss 
sustained was given is indéed the rec- 
ord for all classes of property. This is 
worthy of more than passing attention. 
It confirms most emphatically the feel- 
ing of fire department authorities and 
fire protection engineers that fires ori- 
ginating in piers and wharves, unless 
extinguished in the very early stages, 
develop into very serious losses. It 
may be contended that the losses thus 
represented are mainly for large fires. 
This, however, is not true, as forty-four 
of these fires involved losses of $50,000 
or less, and sixty-five fires involved 
losses of $200,000 or less. This latter 
figure is a little more than one-half of 
the average for the ninety-four fires. 
If we were to assume that the total 
losses reported were for 1,000 fires in- 
stead of the actual ninety-four fires, and 
that no loss occurred in any of the add- 
ed nine hundred and six fires, the aver- 
age loss would still be an alarming fig- 
ure of $35,691.50. The question nat- 
urally arises: why do fire department 
authorities and fire protection engi- 
neers have this feeling? It is believed 
that the answer is found in the pre- 
vailing class of construction, viz., light 
constructed sheds of unprotected steel 
and corrugated iron or frame on open 
wooden piling, tremendous unbroken 
areas, inadequate protection, concen- 
tration of enormous values, a multi- 
plicity of hazards and frequently in- 
difference by the lessee. 

Twenty of the fires reported were in 
piers equipped with automatic sprink- 
lers. 

The amount of loss is given for eight 
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fires, and ranges from $75 to $32,936 per 
fire, with an average of $5,410 per fire. 
The losses sustained in the other twelve 
fires are reported as light to moderate, 
and in which from one to one hundred 
and nineteen sprinkler heads opened. 
Af ‘eight of these twelve fires the assist. 
ance of the private brigade or public 
fire department was required. 





MODEL BILL REVAMPED 





Tax on Brokers For Unauthorized In- 
surance Dropped; Rate Com- 
bines Killed Also 





Marine insurance brokerage interests 
and the American shipowners won an 
important victory in their legislative 
battles with the insurance companies 
when, after several hearings and con- 
ferences, Whe sponsors of the Model 
Marine Insurance Bill for the District 
of Columbia agreed to the elimination 
of certain sections granting favorable 
concessions to the underwriters. Ths 
original bill was withdrawn, while in 
committee, and another introduced by 
Congressman George W. Edmonds with 
the objectionable: parts, Sections 20, 21 
and 26 either entirely eliminated or al- 
tered to meet the approval of the bro- 
kers and carriers. 

Sections 20 and 21 permitted marine 
companies to subscribe to combina 
tions, associations or syndicates for the 
purpose of adopting regulations govern- 
ing underwriting practises and for es 
tablishing universa} rates, and as pre 
viously reported in these columns the 
ship-owners were up in arms against 
the organization of a so-called non- 
competitive combination of American 
companies. Besides, rate-making bodies 
might be construed as in violation of 
the anti-trust laws of several states. 

Section 26 provided for a tax of 2% 
per. cent on the gross premiums of all 
marine insurance shipped abroad and 
placed with..umauthorized companies, 
tHis-tax to be paid by the brokers har 
dling the risks. The cable brokers be 
came so persistent in their opposition 
to this feature of the bill, which was 
inserted to place American and ad- 
mitted companies on a more equitable 
competitive basis with the non-admit- 
ted insurers, and deluged the commit 
tee members with such heart-rending 
hard luck stories of the present critical 
condition of the American merchant 
marine that once more the attempt to 
place some limitation upon the free ex 
port of insurance went down to defeat. 
As the bill stands the brokers may 


place their risks where they will with- 
out restrictions. : 
Otherwise the Model Bill remains ul 


ditered and if passed the underwriters 
will benefit by the favorable tax provt 
sions it contains. 





ON THE ROAD TO A PENNANT 

The Fireman’s Fund baseball team 
‘defeated last Saturday by the score of 
4 to 0 the nine representing the Nort 
British & Mercantile. The Firemans 
Fund team expects to win a champion 
successive year. 
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Merchants Endorse 
Theft Association 


TRIUMPH FOR UNDERWRITERS 





Plans Now Completed for Proceeding 
Strenuously Against Cargo Thieves; 
Initial Fund of $50,000 





Following nearly a year of constant 
preliminary work the organization of 
the proposed Trade Protective Associa- 
tion, Inc., by marine underwriters and 
commercial bodies for the express pur- 
pose of fighting thefts of merchandise, 
is happily almost completed. The asso- 
ciation shall undertake vigorously to 
guard goods in transit from thieving 
hands and to prosecute those caught 
with goods illegally in their possession. 
No underwriting questions shall be con- 
sidered by this association, that being 
the problem of the insurance companies 
individually. 

Little relief has followed any increas- 
es in the theft and pilferage insurance 
rates, and while the premium charges 
today border on the prohibitive steal- 
ing continues unchecked. There is no 
profit in T. and P. underwriting, and 
there probably won’t be an appreciable 
percentage until the theft hazard itself 
is greatly diminished. 

Once the shipper has packed his 
goods properly and with reasonable 
care their protection passes from his 
control and he is not responsible di- 
rectly or indirectly if the goods are 
stolen while in transit. To exactly 
what degree insurers may consider the 
carriers morally or legally responsible 
for the careful guarding of shipments 
of merchandise is a very open question. 
Holding themselves not liable legally if 
cargoes bear evidences of being pil- 
fered upon arrival at their destinations 
the carriers have been negligent— 
though perhaps not purposely so—in 
affording proper protection to goods 
stored on their wharves or in the holds 
of the vessels. . It remained therefore 
for the marine underwriters and ex- 
porters, represented through their 
trade organizations, to provide their 
own methods for correcting prevailing 
conditions. Corrective measures had to 
be applied at the source of the evil, 
and the formation of the Trade Pro- 
tective Association is the logical out- 
come of the general meetings of minds 
now for more than twelve months. The 
original prospectus of the association 
was printed in the columns of The Hast- 
ern Underwriter last August. Some 
disagreement arose thereafter regard- 
ing methods of finaneing the undertak- 
ing and all last winter and this spring 
various changes have been made to 
strengthen the campaign of action 
against the hordes of shipping thieves. 
Last week the Merchants’ Association, 
the largest single body, besides the un- 
derwriters, co-operating in the move- 
ment, approved the plan. 

Albert R. Lee will be in charge of the 
executive work of the organization. 

Prospectus of Organization 

The revised prospectus and member- 
ship agreement reads as follows: 

“It is proposed to form a membership 
corporation under the laws of New Jer- 


oration will co-operate with the public 
authorities and also with the various 


in the transportation of merchandise to 


and from this port. The title of the 
corporation will be Trade Protective 
Association, Inc., or some similar name. 

“Members of the corporation (other 
than the original incorporators) will be 
elected or admitted by vote of the board 
of directors; the members shall con- 
sist of a representative from each of 
the insurance offices subscribing to the 
support of the corporation, representa- 
tives from each of the trade bodies co- 
operating with it and such other per- 
sons as the board of directors may 
from time to time admit to member- 
ship. 

“The board of directors of the cor- 
poration will be elected from the mem- 
bers and will consist of say, fifteen 
members or such larger number as may 
seem best. In view of this fact that 
the majority of pilferage and theft 
cases are covered by insurance in such 
a manner that the loss ultimately falls 
on underwriters it is proposed that a 
majority of the board of directors of 
the corporation shall consist of mem- 
bers who are representatives of insur- 
ance offices. The original incorporators 
shall be nominated by the insurance 
offices subscribing to the support of the 
corporation and by the trade bodies 
now co-operating with it who shall ap- 
prove of this plan of organization. 


$50,000 To Be Subscribed 


“The funds for the support of the 
corporation are to be subscribed by un- 
derwriters in this city and disbursed 
under the direction of the finance com- 
mittee, which will be composed of rep- 
resentatives of the various offices con- 
tributing the funds. It is proposed to 
raise an initial fund of not less than 
$50,000. Additional funds will be raised 
from time to time in such amounts and 
by such means as may be deemed nec- 
essary and advisable. The subscribers 
hereto assume no obligation to supply 
any such additional funds excepting by 
the payment of fees as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“The board of directors will appoint 
as general manager Albert R. Lee, who 
will have entire charge of the execu- 
tive work of the organization and will 
be furnished with such assistance as 
may be approved by the board of di- 
rectors. The various subjects com- 
prised within the scope of the corpora- 
tion’s ‘work will be dealt with by small 
committees appointed from the mem- 
bers of board of directors and such oth- 
er persons as the board of directors 
may deem it advisable to appoint from 
time to time.” 





LONDON SHIPPING CONFERENCE 

Shipping men are planning upon a 
general conference in London this com- 
ing October to discuss matters vitally 
affecting international conditions. The 
questions of seamen’s wages, trade 
routes, freight rates, etc., will come up. 
Would this not be a propitious oppor- 
tunity for those underwriters who favor 
a marine insurance conference to co- 
operate with the shipping interests and 
plan to meet with them? 
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Rules to Control 
Marine Fire Hazards 


OIL BURNERS ADD TO DANGERS 








Report of Committee to N. F. P. A. 
Contains Suggestions to Curb 
Outbreak of Fires 





Because of the prominence given to 
the floating fuel oil hazard since oil- 
burning vessels have increased in num- 
ber the greater part of the report sub- 
mitted by the Marine Fire Hazards 
Committee to the N. F. P. A. in San 


Francisco this week deals with pro- 
posed regulations to reduce the dangers 
of fire on oil-burners and to minimize 
the harbor hazards arising out of the 
presence of oil on the waters and 
around wharves. Samuel D. McComb, 
manager of the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica, is chairman of the committee, and 
as a prominent marine underwriter has 
taken an active interest in the curbing 
of evils attending the rapidly increasing 
use of fuel oil. Some of the suggestions 
embodied in the committee’s report are 
given herewith: 
Bunkers and Tanks for Oil 


The storage of oil must be restricted 
to cellular double bottoms, deep tanks, 
peak tanks and bunkers, specially con- 
structed for this purpose. 


All vessels using oil for fuel should 
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have wherever practicable, the top of 
the settling tank located below the level 
of the pumps supplying the atomizers at 
the furnaces; the piping and apparatus 
being so arranged that, in case of acci- 
dent to the same, the oil can drain 
back to the tank. The feed from the 
tank should be by suction only. Any 
arrangement of piping not in conform- 
ity with the above must be submitted 
for approval. 

Cellular double bottoms when fitted 
for oil fuel must have oil tight centre 
line divisions; the lengths of these 
compartments being controlled by the 
design of the vessel. 


Peak tanks, deep tanks, bunkers or 
tanks specially constructed for oil fuel, 
settling and other service tanks must be 
fitted with approved bulkheads, sub- 
divisions or swash plates. They must 
be so strengthened as to satisfactorily 
withstand the stresses brought upon 
them when partially filled in a seaway 
and be properly braced to and secured 
in the hull. The riveting of these 
spaces and tanks must be in accord- 
ance with the U. 8S. Requirements for 
vessels carrying oil in bulk. Rivet 
holes shall be properly aligned and the 
use of drift pins prohibited. Scantlings 
and arrangements must be subject to 
the approval of and in compliance with 
U. S. Inspection Rules. 


On wooden vessels a lead lining must 
be placed under tanks separate from 
hulls. Lining must be not less than 8 
pounds per square foot. These tanks 
to be not less than 18 inches from 
boilers at all points except the back 
where they shall be at least 24 inches 
distant. 


All oil storage compartments must be 
tested by a head of water extending to 
the top of the filling pipes or twelve 
feet above the highest point of the 
compartment or the load water line, 
whichever of these is greatest. 


Oil must be pumped from tank to 
burners. Systems employing gravity 
feed to burners, or pressure in tank 
supplying burners are prohibited. 


Tests and Requirements for Operation 

These regulations are intended to 
apply to those oil burning equipments 
using only liquids having a flash point 
above 150 F., closed cup tester. No un- 
topped ofl shall be used. Oil burning 
equipments shall be operated only when 
a licensed engineer is on board ship. 
In determining the flash point, either 
Eiliott, Abel, Abel-Pensky or Tag closed 
testers must be used, but the Tag closed 
testers (Standardized by the United 
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States Bureau of Standards) shall be 
authoritative in case of dispute. All 
tests must be made in accordance with 
the methods of tests as adopted by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

Before commencing to load oil, all 
signal bells, gongs, etc., must be tested 
to insure working condition. 

Hose used for filling or discharging 
must be of the flexible metallic type. 
Couplings must be equipped with 
sleeves or some other approved device 
for the purpose of taking up shock and 
preventing rupture of connections 
through tension, in the event of a ves- 
sel moving during filling operation. 

While oil is being received or dis- 
charged, no open lights, smoking, or 
electrical apparatus liable to spark shall 
be permitted within 50 feet of an oil 
hose, tank, compartment containing a 
tank or vents. Storage tanks must be 
watched for leaks. 

Hatches on tankers must be kept 
closed during loading or discharging. 
Tugs or other steam vessels must not 
be allowed alongside when hatches are 
open. 

If practicable, galley fires in tankers 
shall be extinguished; otherwise open- 
ings to the galley shall remain tightly 
closed during loading or discharging. 

On tankers there shall be no fire in 
the donkey boiler, and all drafts and 
openings shall remain closed and the 
fire room hatches covered during load- 
ing or discharging. 

Loading or discharging should, as far 
as possible, be carried on in the day 
time. When carried on at night no 
lights shall be permitted on the deck. 
Lights shall be in clusters and suspend- 
ed in the rigging at a safe distance from 
deck and the wires must not drag 
across the deck. 


Cleaning and Disposal 

When vessels containing fuel oil of 
any kind are in dry dock, care must be 
taken that no oil drains onto the dock. 
Should it be necessary to remove oil 
from tanks, precautions must be taken 
to prevent any escaping to form an 
accumulation of vapor or oil on or 
around the deck. Should any oil so 
escape, it must be skimmed and dis- 
posed of ashore. 

Tankers or other vessels carrying 
water for ballast in fuel oil compart- 
ments or double bottom shall not dis- 
charge such water ballast into rivers 
or harbors or adjacent to ships or docks. 

Tanks, valves and pipe lines through- 
out the vessel must be freed of vapor 
and so certified by chemist’s test before 
repairs ‘n way of any of them are under- 
taken. 

Inspections and Precautions 

The inside of compartments and 
tanks should be inspected quarterly; 
and bulkheads separating oil compart- 
ments from others. should be examined 
for leaks during such inspections and 
whenever oil is taken aboard. 

Gauge valves or cocks fitted to the 
storage or settling tanks must be kept 
closed, except when.a reading is to be 
made; and must be closed immediately 
upon completion of the reading. 

The dampers in stacks and up-takes 
must always be kept sufficiently open 
while burning oil, in order to prevent 
dangerous accumulations of vapor in 
the furnace with consequent blowing 
back into the fire room. 

Whenever that part of the oil system 
subject to pressure has not been in use 
for a week, or after joints in same have 
been made, it must be tested cold under 
a pressure at least equal to the work- 
ing pressure; and:a careful inspection 
made for leaks before fires are lighted. 
‘All fuel oil fittings must at all times 
be kept.in working. order; and the oil 
slats, drafts, and valves must be fre- 
quently moved when not in use to in- 
sure such condition. ' 

In the event of oil in the furnace, 
such as might be caused by sudden ex- 
tinguishing of the burners, the vapor 
must be blown out before burners are 
again lighted. ; 

Oil must not be permitted to accum- 
ulate in the ofl boxes, opénings of fur- 
-naces, bilges, or on.the floor plates; and 

















Limitation of Shipowners’ Liability 
By D. ROGER ENGLAR, of Harrington, Bigham and Englar 




















As far as this country is concerned, 
the principle of maritime limitation 
rests on the Act of March 3, 1851. The 
particular section which is of interest 
in this connection is as follows: 

“The liability of the owner of any vessel, for 

any embezzlement, loss, or destruction, by any 
person, of any property, goods, or merchandise, 
shipped or put on board of such vessel, or for 
any loss, damage, or injury by collision, or for 
any act, matter, or thing, loss, damage, or 
forfeiture, done, occasioned, or incurred, with- 
out the privity, or knowledge of such owner or 
owners, shall in no case exceed the amount 
or value of the interest of such owner in such 
vessel and her freight then pending.” 
That Act has been amended by a num- 
ber of subsequent acts; it has been 
extended to include contractual obliga- 
tions as well as tort liabilities. How- 
ever, I shall not go into these collateral 
matters. As you see from the language 
of the Act, the shipowner’s liability is 
limited to the amount or value of the 
interest of such owner in the vessel 
and her freight then pending. Almost 
every word of that section, I suppose, 
has at one time or another been con- 
strued by the courts, and I think that 
is one of the interesting things about 
these statutory enactments which I 
propose to discuss. Very far-reaching 
and sometimes unexpected results have 
followed from very few and simple 
words. 

In this particular act, for example, 
the rules of Congress limit the liability 
to the amount or value of the interest 
in the vessel and her freight then pend- 
ing. It does not say at what time,— 
that is, whether at the time she started 
out on the voyage or at the end of the 
voyage; but that has been settled, of 
course, by the courts, and what the 
owner must surrender, or the extent of 
his liability, is the value of the vessel 
at the end of the voyage upon which 
the liability arises, plus the pending 
freight. 

Another very obvious question arises 
as to the meaning of the qualification: 
“Without the privity, or knowledge of 
such owner or owners.” I do not know 
just what “privity” means; I do not 
think it has ever been determined in 
an authoritative way, but you can say 
some things about it with certainty. 
Where the owner is personally guilty 
of fault or negligence contributing to 
the disaster, he cannot claim the bene- 
fit of the statute. Nor can he claim 
the benefit of the statute in respect of 
contractual obligations which he as- 
sumes personally. 

Scope of the Harter Act 

Now the other important Act which 
I want to mention is the Act of Febru- 
ary 13, 1893, commonly known as the 
Harter Act. This is a very interesting 
act, and, in a sense, is not an act limit- 
ing liability at all, because where it is 
applicable it frees the shipowner from 
any liability whatsoever. But I think 
it is properly classed with acts limiting 
liability because it limits the scope of 
the shipowner’s liability, although not 
the amount of it. “ 

The Harter Act starts off with two 
sections, each providing in a general 
way that it is unlawful for the owner 
or agent of a vessel plying to or from 
any United States port to insert in 
a bill of lading any provision lessening 
or avoiding the owner’s obligation to 
make the ship seaworthy and to stow 
and handle the cargo with proper care. 

The third section operates in just the 
opposite way. Having provided. that 
certain obligations cannot be avoided, 
the Act then proceeds in the third sec- 
tion to abrogate certain liabilities 








no lighted material must be allowed ac- 
cess to the bilges. After fires are out, 
bottoms of furnaces must be examined, 
and oil remaining removed. In case of 
leakage of oil system in fire room im- 
mediate action must be taken to shut 
off the oil supply. 


which had previously existed. It reads 


as follows: 

_ “That if the owner of any vessel transport- 
ing merchandise or property to or from any 
port in the United States of America shall ex- 
ercise due diligence ‘to make the said vessel 
in all respects seaworthy and properly manned, 
equipped, and supplied, neither the vessel, or 
owners, agents, or charterers shall become 
or be held responsible for damage or loss re- 
sulting from faults or errors in navigation or 
in the management of said vessel, nor shall 
the vessel, her owner or owners, charterers, 
agent, or master, be held liable for losses aris- 
ing from dangers of the sea or other navigable 
waters, acts of God, or public enemies, or the 
inherent defect, quality, or vice of the thing 
carried, or from insufficiency of package, or 
seizure under legal process, or for loss result- 
ing from any act or omission of the shipper or 
owner of the goods, his agent or representa- 
tive, or from saving or attempting to save life 
or property at sea, or from any deviation in 
rendering such service.” 

The first thing that attracts notice in 
reading this section is that the condi- 
tion laid down has no very obvious 
connection with the result, that is, with 
the relief afforded. It says that if the 
owner exercises due diligence to make 
the vessel seaworthy he shall not be 
liable for errors in navigation, etc. 
Shortly after the Act was passed it was 
argued very forcibly that what Con- 
gress must obviously have meant was 
that if the owner used due diligence 
to make the vessel seaworthy he should 
not be liable for damage resulting from 
unseaworthiness. But the Supreme 
Court said no, that the Act meant just 
what it said; and that the shipowner 
was still liable for unseaworthiness, no 
matter how diligent he was. And that 
is the law today, excepting that this 
section, as I understand it, has been 
construed as evidencing a change in 
the public policy of this country, so as 
to permit the shipowner, by contract, 
to stipulate for exemption from unsea- 
worthiness not resulting from any lack 
of due diligence on his part. But the 
Act of itself does not produce this re- 
sult. It only permits the owner to 
make a contract to that effect. 


History of Harter Act 


The history of this Act is rather in- 
teresting. My understanding is that it 
was passed at the instance of the west- 
ern millers and grain merchants, who 
complained bitterly that British ship- 
owners were inserting clauses in their 
bills of lading that freed them from 
all responsibility, and that the poor 
shippers and consignees had no rights 
whatever. They got Congress aroused 
about it, and Congress passed this Act. 


' Now it seems that the British and. oth- 


er shipping interests were very ably, 
not to say adroitly, represented in 
Washington at this time, and they man- 
aged to steer the course of this legisla- 
tion in a very clever way, with the re- 
sult that the act really does not impose 
any new obligation upon the shipowner 
at all, but gives him exemptions which 
he never had before. 

It has always been the public policy 
of this country that a common carrier 
could not exempt himself from liability 
for the negligence of his servants, and 
any contract purporting to do this was 
void. But this act, after solemnly stat- 
ing in the first two sections that the 
shipowner cannot exempt himself from 
liability for certain kinds of negligence 


’ of himself and his servants (which he 


could not do anyway under the law 
as it then stood) goes on to provide 
that in certain other cases the ship- 
owner shall be exempt from the liabil- 
ity which previously rested upon him. 
Which, I think, was very clever work 
on somebody’s part, in view-of the way 
the law started.’ And this law has been 
the great bulwark of the foreign ship- 
owner,—in fact of all shipowners,—in 
contesting liability for «cargo losses; 
because there is no other law under 
which the shipowner can obtain exemp-. 
tion from liability for the negligence 
of his servants, and by complying with 
the conditions laid down in this law 


he can claim such exemption. 


Now this law differs from the Act of 


——  _—, 
— in a number of important jarticy. 
ars. 

In the. first place, this law applies 
only to the shipowner’s obligations to 
the cargo; it does not say so, but tha; 
is the meaning the courts have regq 
into it, and that is what it means today 
as construed ‘by the courts. The A¢ 
of 1851, on the other hand, applies ty 
damage or loss of whatsoever king— 
personal injury, collision with nother 
vessel, etc. 

The second difference I have already 
adverted to,—i. e., that the Harter Act 
insofar as it applies, gives an «)solute 
exemption from liability instead of |i. 
iting the liability like the Act of 195) 

The third distinction, which is very 
important to bear in mind in connec. 
tion with these two Acts, is that tho 
duties imposed upon the shipowner yp. 
der the Act of 1893 cannot be delegated 
In other words, it gives him a right to 
limitation under the Act of 1851 (in the 
absence of a personal undertaking op 
his part) but it does not help him yp. 
der the Harter Act, because under the 
Harter Act the duties imposed must 
actually be performed by somebody, 
The due diligence must be actually ex. 
ercised, not merely by a superior, but 
by the man who actually does the work. 

A fourth difference, of some import. 
ance, is that under the Act of 1893, the 
conditions laid down in the opening 
lines of the third section are an abgo- 
lute condition precedent to the enjoy. 
ment of the benefits subsequently con. 
ferred. In other words, there need be 
no casual relation between any lack of 
due diligence and the damage com. 
plained of; and-it does not help the 
owner to show that his lack of due 
diligence had no possible connection 
with the damage. 





BLACK TOM CASES STAND 





Supreme Court Refuses to Review De- 
cisions of Marine Companies Against 
Lehigh Valley Railroad 





Through the refusal: of the United 
States Supreme Court to review the 
decisions outstanding against the Le 
high Valley, charging the railroad with 
liability for loss to merchandise in tran- 
sit when the Black Tom explosions oc- 
curred in 1916, the chances of the fire 
and marine insurance companies for 
eventual recovery have brightened per- 
ceptibly. The insurance company 
claims total several millions of dollars 
and in nearly every test case courts 
have held the railroad responsible for 
the damage to shipments entrusted to 
it. Long ago the insurers paid their 
losses to the owners of the goods and 
now in turn are trying to recover from 
the carrier. A very large percentage 
of marine writing companies are inter- 
ested financially in the outcome of the 
Black Tom suits, and a sigh of wel- 
come relief arose when the Supreme 


- Court declined to reopen the litigation. 


Companies seeking reimbursement on 
inland marine. policies are encounter- 
ing some difficulty. The New Jersey 
Supreme Court recently held that the 
insurers of those specific risks had no 
proper grounds for actions against the 
carriers and the several suits hinging 
on the point in dispute must be decided 
in new suits. At present the ocean 
marine insurers possess the brightest 
chances for full recovery agaiust the 
Lehigh. 





REDUCING TONNAGE VALUES 

Marking off nearly $2,000,000,/00 from 
the total value of the Shipping Board 
vessels is a gratifying admission by the 
new board that the steamers arent 
worth over 35 per cent of tie cost of 
construction. Marine underwriters 
would rather see higher values mail 
tained because they cannot very well 


afford to use present selling values 48 
the basis for issuing policies «until re 
pair costs drop. They are vot being 
called upon to insure many newly sold 


Shipping Board vessels these ‘ays, but 
the psychological effect of the Board's 
action may tell in so far as shipowners 
can hold out for reduced valuations 38 
policies are renewed. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





— 
1920 Burglary Losses 
Totaled ed $10, 189,853 


gig INCREASE EIN PREMIUMS 


fred S. Garrison of the Travelers, 
Prepares Interesting Paper on 
«Burglary Insurance Business 





\?he following are extracts from an 
teresting article on burglary insur- 
gnce, written by Fred S. Garrison, as- 
sistant secretary, Travelers Indemnity 
Company, which appeared in “Protec- 
tion” under issue of June 8: 

.The total burglary insurance premi- 
#ifis’ written in the United States dur- 
ing 1920 by all companies amounted to 
$20,902,117 and the losses paid amount- 
i to $10,189,858. The premiums for 
1920 were 50 per cent more than for 
19 and exceeded by more than $15,- 
40,000 the premiums written in 1915. 


ere are two principal reasons for 
‘Increase of 300 per cent in this 
litte during the last five years. The 
fifet is the greater demand for this form 
of protection, resulting from more fre- 
qieit and larger losses by burglary, 
theft-dnd hold-up. The second reason 
igithe steadily growing number of com- 
panies engaged in writing this line. 
Last year there were forty-two compa- 
nies, of which three were exclusively re- 
insurance companies writing this line, 
fn 1915 there were thirty-four com- 
fés, Including one re-insurance com- 
pay: During the five year period 
sé¥én direct writing burglary insurance 
companies ceased operations either by 
ene from business or by merging 
., other companies. Twelve compa- 
8. which wrote the line in 1920 did 


The loss ratio based on in- 
d losses to earned premiums was 
7181, per cent during 1920 and 65.35 per 
eént duting 1919. However, some of 
thé burglary lines showed a profitable 
exbtrience, but the residence business. 
which comprises about 50 per cent, and 
mercantile open stock, comprising 
£15. per cent of the total volume, 
@ carried exceedingly high loss ra- 
f, during the last three years. The 
experience, which comprises about 
ér cent of the total volume, has 
‘ unprofitable for some companies 
aiid profitable for others, but as the 
cotibined bank experience of all compa- 
niésfor last year is not yet available 
NO definite statement ’¢an be made re- 
garding it. Judging from the reports of 
some companies, it is exceedingly 
san if this line produced a profit 
last ye 

é@ companies have given serious 

t tO. many plans submitted for 
improving the residence and mercan- 
tile open’ Stock business. 
been increased from time to time on 
both lines; until it 1s doubtfal if it 
W0til® be wise to raise them still fur- 











Rates have’ 


ther. Therefore, the companies found it 
absolutely necessary to adopt the co- 
insurance plan for both of these policy 
forms. 

New Residence Policy 

On June first a new standard resi- 
dence policy was placed on the market 
by the companies. This policy contains 
an 80 per cent co-insurance clause 
based on the value of jewelry, silver- 
ware and furs, which are insured under 
a separate section of the policy, desig- 
nated as Section (a). If the amount of 
insurance under this section is $20,000 
or more, or equals or exceeds 80 per 
cent of the value of the jewelry, silver- 
ware and furs, there is no reduction in 
the amount of indemnity payable under 
this section by reason of the operation 
of the co-insurance clause. The limit 
of $20,000 was fixed because an exami- 
nation of the experience showed con- 
clusively that policies written for 
amounts ranging from $20,000 upward 
carried the lowest loss ratio, and pre- 
sumably such policies covered risks 
where the amount of insurance carried 
was more nearly commensurate with 
the value of the property exposed, and 
consequently it is believed that the 
necessity for co-insurance is not so 
great under such policies; but all com- 
panies know that the greatest difficulty 
that they have had to contend with in 
the past has been “under-insurance” 
caused usually by the desire of either 
the policyholder or the broker, or both, 
to fix the insurance at an amount which 
possibly was considered sufficient to 
cover the average loss that might be 
sustained. Therefore, the amount of 
insurance has not borne any fixed re- 
lation to the value of the property ex- 
posed to loss. 

Mercantile Policy 

On February 1, 1921, a new standard 
mercantile open stock policy was placed 
on the market by all companies, to- 
gether with a new manual of rates. This 
policy covers all merchandise in the 
policyholder’s premises instead of only 
the particular kind of merchandise de- 
scribed in the policy, as formerly. The 
new manual classifications are based on 
the kind of business conducted by the 
policyholder instead of on the particu- 
lar kind of goods to be insured. This 
policy contains an 80 per cent co-insur- 
ance clause based on the value of all 
the merchandise contained in the prem- 
ises, except jewelry and pledged ar- 
ticles upon which a specific limit per 
article is fixed. The policy provides 
that 80 per cent of the actual value 
shall not be considered to be greater 
than the value stated in the policy, 
which is based on the so-called co-in- 
surance limit set opposite each manual 
classification. These limits vary from 
$1,000 on such classifications as agri- 
cultural implements to $20,000 on de- 
partment stores: 

It was necessary to fix the co-insur- 
ance limits if a percentage of co-insur- 
ance were to be used for all classifica- 
tions because it would not be fair to 
require a furrier, silk merchant or de- 
partment store to carry $100,000 insur- 
ance on a stock of merchandise valued 
at $125,000 because burglars seldom if 
ever have stolen merchandise at any 
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one time valued at more than $20,000 
or $25,000. On the other hand, a fur 


‘merchant carrying a $10,000 stock might 


be entirely wiped out by one loss as 
burglars have frequently stolen furs 
valued at that amount, and an 80 per 
cent or even 100 per cent co-insurance 
clause would be fair and equitable in 
such a case. In attempting to apply co- 
insurance to all mercantile burglary 
risks, the companies were confronted by 
a difficulty that is not experienced in 
the. fire insurance business, because 
there is always a possibility of a total 
loss by fire no matter how large the 
stock of merchandise may be, but this 
is not true as respects a burglary loss. 


How Plan Works 


Under the new plan a department 
store, for example, carrying a stock 
valued at $50,000 must carry at least 
$20,000 burglary insurance, in which 
event the application of the co-insurance 
clause cannot possibly result in the 
reduction of the indemnity payable, but 
if this policyholder carried only a $10,- 
000 policy he could collect only 50 per 
cent of his loss, or in other words, the 
proportion which $10,000, the amount of 
insurance, bears to $20,000, the maxi- 
mum value used for this purpose in any 
case. If another store carried a stock 
valued at $10,000, the amount of insur- 
ance required is. $8,000, and if the 
amount of insurance carried were only 
$5,000, the policyholder could collect 
only five-eighths of his loss. 

It is believed that the burglary insur- 
ance companies are now headed in the 
right direction and that eventually the 
mercantile open stock line will be 
placed on a profitable basis through the 
application of the co-insurance prin- 
ciple. 

The new mercantile open stock policy 
has not been in use long enough to 
enable the companies to form a defi- 
nite opinion as to its effect upon the 
business, but from the information ob- 
tainable, it is evident that the average 
premium per policy has been increased, 
which ought to have a beneficial result 
upon the final experience. 

The companies have every reason to 
believe that the adaptation of the co-in- 
‘urance principle to the residence and 
mercantile burglary lines will be bene- 
ficial and will make it unnecessary to 
further increase rates. 


“OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY” 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, PRESIDENT 
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GOLF TOURNAMENT PLANS 





Casualty and Surety Club Has Every- 
thing Ready for Season’s First 
Big Tourney 





The Casualty and Surety Club of New 
York has perfected plans for the Club’s 
first golf tournament for 1921. The 
tournament will be held at “Gedney 
Farms,” Westchester Hills: Golf Club, 
White Plains, on Wednesday, June 22. 

Luncheon a la carte or table d’hote, 
and dinner at seven, will provide sus- 
tenance for the worthy players. The 
events and prizes are as follows: 

1. 36 holes, medal play, low net score, 
first best, Ralph Folsom cup. Addi- 
tional permanent -prize to winner. 

2. 36 holes, medaj play, low net score, 
second best. 

3. 18 holes, medal play, low net score, 
first round only to count. President's 
Trophy. 

4. 18 holes, medal play against par, 
full handicap to apply afternoon round 


only. ; 
5. Four ball foursome (18 holes 
medal play handicap); partners en- 


titled ‘o two-thirds of their combined 
handicap; (first round only to count); 
fractions under one-half disregarded; 
fractions of one-half and over counted 
as one stroke. 

6. Kickers handicap, guests only, 
first round to count. (Note: Selected 
handicap must be filed with Chairman 
of Starting Committee before starting 
play.) 

Convenient Trains 

Trains leave Grand Central Station 
to White Plains 6:37; 7:06 (Express); 
7:25; 7:50 (Express); 8:39; 9:35 A. M. 

Eastern Standard Time 


So as to enjoy two full rounds of 
golf, we would suggest that you take 
either the 7:06 or 7:50 train arriving at 
White Plains at 7:43 and 8:28 respec- 
tively (Eastern Standard Time) or, ac- 
cording to Daylight Saving Time, leave 
Grand Central 8:06 or 8:50 respectively. 
Buses will meet the trains. 

As the Committee must make ar- 
rangements for dinner, caddies, etc., 
IN ADVANCE, please send in your ac- 
ceptance by return mail to Arthur M 
Murray, Chairman, 100 William Street. 
Make your checks payable to James 
Morrison, Treasurer. 
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Marries Patricia Collinge 

Miss Patricia Collinge, the popular 
young actress who has charmed large 
audiences in “Pollyanna” and several 
other successes, was married last Fri- 
day to James Nichols Smith, son of 
President Harry A. Smith of the Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford. The wedding 
took place at Miss Collinge’s home in 
New York City. For the benefit of those 
who have watched Miss Collinge rise 
rapidly on Broadway since she scored 
her initial hit as Youth in “Everywo- 
man” until she played in the comedy 
“Just Suppose” this last season, it has 
been announced by Charles Dillingham 
that Mrs. Smith’ will not retire imme- 
diately from the stage but will appear 
shortly in one of this prominent man- 
ager’s productions. 

s* ss ® 


William Drapier in Cuba 
William Drapier, vice-president of the 
National Surety, is in Cuba studying 
business conditions as they apply to the 
surety business. He probably will visit 
Mexico before returning to New York. 
* ¢« 8 


Kelsey Presents Prizes 

Preston T. Kelsey, United States 
manager of the Sun ‘Insurance Office, 
presented prizes to the winners of the 
varicus contests held at Forest View 
Park by the members of the forces of 
the executive, agency and metropolitan 
departments of his company in New 
York. The outing was thoroughly en- 
joyed by all, and the presentation took 
place on the return boat trip, down the 
Hudeon from Forest View Park to the 
Battery. 

* a s 
Ludium in the West 

Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home of New York, is on a trip in 
the Middle West section of the country. 
Mr. Ludlum will go as far as Denver 
before turning back. 

* * 


Shallcross Sails 

Cecil -F. Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North British and allied 
companies, sailed on the fifteenth for 
England with his family. Mr. Shallcross 
had intended to leave earlier, but the 
Mauretania’s sailing was postponed. 

= * * 


Countermen Guests at Picnic 
Covntermen in the “America Fore” 
offices at 80 Maiden Lane were the 
guests of the Brooklyn department of 
the “America Fore” club at an outing 
last Saturday at Witzel’s Grove, Col- 
lege Point. Everybody had a bully 
good time. 
ee 
Boyle Slowly Recovering 
Oswald G. Boyle, sub-manager of the 
Atlas, 100 William Street, is slowly re- 
coverinz from a severe attack of pneu- 
monia. He hopes to be able to retura 
to the office within a few weeks. 
* 


Sul Set For Duer’s Grove 

Everything’s all set for the annual 
outing of the William Street Club, and 
upward of haif a thousand of the liv- 
est element from the insurance district 
have paid $6 apiece for the stag excur- 
sion to Duer’s Grove, White Plains, to- 
morrow. The party will leave on the 
steamer “Ossining” from Pier 5, East 
River, at. 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 
There will be music and refreshments 
on the boat. It. is requested that no 
flasks be carried on anybody’s hip— 
this is merely a hint, ‘but a nod’s as 
good as a wink to a blind horse. The 
baseball game between cormpany men 
and brokers will see clever players in 


+ ew 








There will be 
races of all sorts and other sports, fol- 
lowed by a dinner at the pavilion. 
“Jerry” Hartnett is still president of 
the Club and will be at the helm from 
start to finish. ‘. 


action on both sides. 


* 


Dominge Touring West 
Charles C. Dominge, manager of the 
city department of the Great American, 
1 Liberty Street, with Mrs. Dominge 
and daughter Grace, are on a tour of 
the West, being due to return July 5. 
Besides visiting the beauty spots of 


Colorado and Southern California Mr. ° 


Dominge attended the convention of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in San Francisco. 

7” * 


Cashier Becomes Bride 

The family budget of Herbert Sam- 
uels, of Fleischmann & Sulzbacher, 97 
Nassau Street, is in safe hands, he 
having married on June 8, Miss Bea- 
trice Karlsruhe, cashier in the same 
office. The office force was represent- 
ed at the ceremony, following which 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuels went on a honey- 
moon trip to Atlantic City. 


Early Closing Move. Spreads 

Workers in the offices of the Queen, 
Great American and other companies 
who began on the 4 o’c'ock closing 
schedule June 1. are revorting such 
good times that it is likely the move- 
ment will be general throughout the 
district within another week or two. 

* = as 


Baseball Popular With Queen Staff 

Baseball is a favorite outdoor sport 
among the office staff at the Queen, 
84 William Street. The agency depart- 
ment tast week defeated the accounts 
team, 5-3, and now the married men 
are getting ready to play the single 
men. Also there is talk of a beach 
varty for the whole office force. 

* * - 


Hartford Is Settling Down 


The Hartford Fire is now pretty well , 


settled in its new quarters at 75 Maiden 
Lane, and the heads of the various de- 
partments, and the office force general- 
ly, much appreciate the commodious 
snace on two floors at their command. 
Howard Hampton is manager of the 
city department. H. C. Youmans of: the 
brokerage department, Pomeroy Lee 
and E. W. McComb of the metropolitan 
field and J. M. Hughes of the schedule 
department. 
* ~ * 
Advocates Auto Mutual 

“High insurance rates are tending to 
bring about the formation of a National 
Mutual Insurance Organization for Mo- 
torists” says Charles Renner, of the 
Poertner Motor Car Company, of New- 
ark, N. J. Mr. Renner says “that pres- 
ent loose methods of accepting risks 
have been chieflv the cause for pres- 
ent high automobile rates from which 


the only relief lies in the organization 
of mutual insurance companies.” Mr. 
Renner further declares “that mutuals 
are thriving in all territories and that 
they conduct their business ‘at much 
less expense, control their losses to a 
greater extent and make some effort to 
know the responsibility of their cli- 
ents.” 
* + @ 
Too Bad 
A cider mill owned by William T. 
Haswell, located at West Coxsackie, 
N. Y., was recently totally destroyed by 
fire together with its contents consist- 
ing among other things of about 100 
barrels of cider. 
+ 7 s 
All Turn Out for Venus 
Underwriting being somewhat slack 
Tuesday, most everyone along William 
Street turned out to rubberneck at a 
“comet” barely visible in the Western 
sky. A few persons favored with ex- 
ceptionally good eyesight swore they 
saw the patch of light; the other un- 
fortunates strained their eyes and neck 
muscles for hours in vain attempts to 
gaze through the thin curtain of smoke 
and haze over the city, returning to 
their offices only after easy-going 
policemen insisted on ‘opening the 
streets for traffic. Shortly after noon 
Red Mike came along in his car, bowing 
right and left to the throngs. One royal 
Tammany rooter cried, “Hooray” !—*“For 
the comet!” yelled the crowd, and Hiz- 
zoner drove hastily on. 





WOMAN ON BOARD 





Miss Moriarity Appointed by Gov. Davis 
of Ohio to State Industrial 
Commission 





The appointment of Miss Rose Mori- 
arity of Cleveland to succeed H. L. El- 
liot in the State Industrial Commission, 
July 1, is the first distinctive recogni- 
tion of woman in politics by Governor 
Harry Davis, of Ohio. 

The State Industrial Commission ad- 
ministers the Ohio Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law, recently broadened to in- 
clude occupational diseases, and as Miss 
Moriarity not only has been active in 
Republican politics, but also has been a 
constant advocate of the sociological 
and economic program of which work- 
men’s compensation is a part, her ap- 
pointment has a certain amount of fit- 
ness, 

Mr. Elliot will retire because of the 
expiration of his six-year term. The 
board will still be democratic, however, 
as there will not be another vacancy 


for a year. 





BURGLARY COUNCIL NAMED 

The members of the Burglary Council 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories are 
as follows: H. W. Cluff, secretary 
Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation; R. J. Algire, vice-president Na- 
tional Surety; 8. B. Brewster, assistant 
secretary, American Surety; R. W. 
Myers, assistant secretary Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety; and E. B. Anderson, 
superintendent burglary department, 
Royal Indemnity. 





AT NEW POST 
Frank Smith, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia staff of ‘The 
Prudential, has been transferred to 


- Richmond, Va. 
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‘ Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 

Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. . 

The Home Insurance Co., New York 


_ 59-61 Maiden Lane 
Phone: John 1363 
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Standard Form 
Fidelity Bond Needed 


TO ELIMINATE TECHNICAL ITigg 


Companies Should Broaden Bonds, By 
Reserve Their Own Inherent 
Rights, Says Foster 





Baltimore, June 15.—What is the 
greatest problem facing the surety com. 
panies today in the fidelity business? 
In the opinion of E. F. Foster, of the 
Fidelity and Deposit, it is the matter of 
bond form. 


“The greatest problem which igs fap, 
ing surety companies right now ag | 
see it,” stated Mr. Foster, “especially 
in regard to fidelity business, is the 
matter of bond form. My own opinion 
is that until the companies get together 
and agree on a standard form of fidel- 
ity bond and stick to it, as is done in 
the case of the Bankers Blanket Bond, 
this situation will grow from bad tp 
worse. In this connection my own feel. 
ing is that surety companies have about 
reached the limit in the issuance of 
broad forms of bond of this kind, and 
if a further attempt is made to still 
broaden the existing bond form the 
question of fidelity business will take 
the aspect of insurance proper. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
the average bond form should be free 
of numerous technicalities which im- 
pose a hardship on the employer when 
he attempts to present claim in the 
event of a loss. And, therefore, I am 
in hearty accord with the prevail 
idea to make the bond broad enow 
to give an employer real protection, 
but I am strongly opposed to the dis- 
position on the part of some companies 
to fail to preserve their own inherent 
rights in order to increase the volume 
of their business. This tendency in the 
long run is bound to be disastrous to all 
concerned. 

“I cannot leave the discussion of fidel- 
ity bond forms without referring with 
some degree of satisfaction, to the in 
clination on the part of some of the 
companies to lessen the detail incident 
to the handling of adjustments to par 
ticularly schedule bonds. Under the old 
schedule bond it was necessary beforea 
new employe was to be added thereto 
or an old employe deducted therefrom, 
to make the change through the med- 
ium or the so-called addition and de 
duction notice, and put through fhe 
records of the accounting department 
of the company a separate charge. for 
the addition and a separate credit for 
the deduction. A movement seems, te 
be on foot to make annual adjustments 
on bonds of this kind instead of these 
individual changes. This practice will 
necessarily relieve the employer of fol- 
lowing. up such changes and the surety 
company as well, with the result that 
the employer and the surety company 
alike will realize a large saving in time 
and money in the handling of adjust 
ments to the bond.” 





KRESS ADDRESSES CAS. CLUS 





President of Surety Association De 
livers Interesting Address to Cas 
ualty Club Men of Chicago 





The Casualty Underwriters’ pH 
Club of Chicago held its last mee ‘a 
of the present series on Friday, Jun@, 
W. G. Kress, president of the Surety 
Underwriters’ Association of Chicago, 
was the principal speaker. r 

Mr. Kress discussed the details of! the 
underwriting of suretyship obligations. 
pointing out to the casualty men how 
they could best co-operate with the 
surety men in the development of busi: 
ness. 

President George D. Webb, of 
Casualty Underwriters’ Lunch 
told the members that arrange 
had been made for a golf tournament 
to be held on June 20 at the Oak Park 
Country Club. j 
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London Newspapers 
Give Accident Insurance 


INDUCEMENT TO READERS 





Big London Dailies Offer Novel Feature 
to Subscribers; Competition 
Improves Policy Forms 


(Special to The Eastern Und qoute 
London, June 7.—Several of the big 
London daily papers make a feature of 
giving free insurance to their readers. 
At present competition is keen between 
the “Daily Mail” and the “Daily Bx- 
press.” One makes a good offerand 
the other makes a better, which is im- 
mediately improved upon by the first. 
Sometime ago £1,000 was the limit, 
and a generous limit it must be conced- 
ed to be, when the terms are taken 
into consideration. In all cases the in- 
surance is secured by simply ordering 
the paper regularly from a newsdealer 
and registering the reader’s name and 
address. 

At present the “Express” is offering 





an insurance policy of £3,500 on the life , 


of a registered reader, if he or she is 
killed by an accident to a railway pas- 
senger train, while traveling as a fare- 
paying passenger. If not fare-paying the 
amount is reduced to £1,000. There is 
also £1,000 if the registered reader is 
killed by an accident to a public bus, 
tram, taxi or other hired vehicle, or to 
a passenger steamer; £1,000 will be paid 
if the registered reader shall lose by 
such an accident two limbs, the sight 
of both eyes or one limb and one eye. 
There is also a range of compensations 
for lesser injuries and weekly benefits 
and pensions ranging from £2 to £5. 
Husband and wife come under one reg- 
istration. This, therefore, means’ that 
the paper carries a £7,000 accident risk 
fora penny a day, as in case of hus- 
band and wife being killed together in 
one accident, which might happen, the 
heirs would receive £7,000. 

The “Daily Mail” makes a similar of- 
fer on even freer terms. It stresses the 
fact that its insurance is “free from 
irritating and crippling restrictions.” It 
says: 

“You are not expected to break a 
limb above the wrist or ankle, or to 
smash your skull before you are en- 
tiled to any disablement compensa- 
tin. Five pounds a week or £3 a week 
(according to the nature of the acci- 
dent) is paid for disablement though 
due only to shock and bruises. 

“You are not asked to sign a form 
daily—one act of registration (which 
simply means using the forms as in- 
structed) protects you for the whole of 
1921, WETTED 

“You are not expected: 'té/ have: the 
Paper on you at the time, of the ;acci- 
dent. All the ‘Daily Mail ‘that 
you should put your na for 
the free benefits. All benefitssaré paid 
Promptly and in full bresnertty of 
whatever insurance payment or ¢ os. 
sation is due to the reader from any 
other source.” 


The “Daily Mail,” ha¥ing’ made its 
stipulations later than thi)? ha 


has certainly made it, ,proppsition 
simpler and, one might.a , more 
ctive. Husband an fre in- 


sured together or separately im srespect 
of almost any accident that. occur. 
In addition to the £7,000 lor £3,- 
500 for either killed in a railway acci- 
dent, there is £2,000 for both or £1,000 
for either if killed in a motor-bus or 
other public vehicle, a passenger steam- 
, @ burning building, or a lift (an 
tor), and there is no stipulation 
t the person must be fare-paying. 
Weekly payments are most generous. 
eeied couple, both of whom are 
Porarily disabled in a tram or other 
Vehicle, are entitled to £10 a 
r 12 consecutive 


J fo weeks. A 
Ties 





permanent disablement brings a life 
pension of £4 weekly. 

The “Mail” has already paid 719 
claims, of which 16 were for £1,000 each. 
Three claims for £1,000 each were paid 
as a result of one railway accident. 
Six hundred eighty-five of the claims 
were for disablement benefits including 
bruises, sprains, shocks, as well as 
more serious troubles. 

The “Times” makes a special feature 
of “Free Motoring Insurance” also of- 
fered to “registered readers” only— 

Its benefits are: 

“£2,000. If the reader is killed by an 
accident happening to a private motor- 
car in which he or she is riding or 
driving for pleasure or for business pur- 
poses. 

“£1,000. If such accident should not 
prove fatal but should cause the loss 
by physical separation of one limb 
above the wrist or ankle or the total 
and permanent loss of the sight of one 
eye. S 

“£4. per week pension if such acci- 
dent should render the reader perma- 
nently and totally unable to do any 
work. £6 per week for a period not ex- 
ceeding 12 consecutive weeks if such 
accident should render the reader tem- 
porarily and totally unable to follow 
his or her usual vocation.” 

Among the considerations is one not 
made by the other papers: 

“No sum shall be payable under this 
insurance for any accident (fatal or 
otherwise) due to or arising out of or 
consequent upon suicide or attempted 
suicide, riot, civil commotion, military 
or usurped power, war or invasion.” 

At every turn we seem to be remind- 
ed that “riot” and “civil commotion” 
are frequent occurrences and the insur- 
ance companies are on their guard in 
regard to them! 

The “Times” insurance is carried by 
the Guardian Assurance Co., the “Daily 
Mail” by the North British and Mercan- 
tile Company, and the “Express” by the 
Eagle, Star and British Dominions In- 
surance Company. 





STATE EMPLOYES BONDED 





Ohio Governor Signs Bill Which Pro- 
vides, for Bonding Employes of 
State Treasury 





Employes in the State treasury de 
partment are to be bonded, for the first 
time in the history of Ohio. The 
treasurer himself is bonded, for $600,- 
000 to the State, and as custodian of the 
State insurance fund, for $100,000 to 
the State Industrial Commission. The 
cashier of the treasury is also under 
$100,000 bond, but other than the cash- 
ier, the employes are not bonded. This 
situation is to be changed this year. 

The Highty-fourth General Assembly, 
recently adjourned, was the first in the 
history of the state to consider the pos- 
sibility that a treasury employe, as well 
as his chief, might go wrong, and that 
therefore the emploves, as well as the 
treasurer, should be bonded. State 
Treasurer Archer, now serving his third 
term, has been urging legislatures to 
appropriate money to pay for employe’s 
bonds ever since he entered on his du- 
ties; but unsuccessfully until now. 
“Putting the treasurer under bond is 
proper so far as it goes,” he says, “but 
the treasurer handles very little money. 
It is handled by employes, who are not 
bonded. Can you name a bank that 
does not bond its employes?” 

The general appropriations bill, 
signed last week by Governor Davis and 
to be effective July 1, carries an item 
of $1,800 for premiums to bond employ- 
es for an aggregate sum of $600,000. 
This is exclusive of the cashier's bond. 

The department is custodian of about 
$100.000,000 of cash and securities. 

Curiously enough, the treasurer is not 
bonded as custodian of the Ohio teach- 
ers’ retirement (or pension) fund. The 
law was drawn by teachers, who wrote 
into it a provision that the treasurer 
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should give bond to an amount equal 
to the aggregate of the fund from time 
to time. Probably the legislators didn’t 
read it, for it was enacted into law, 
which still stands. The fund now ex- 
ceeds $3,000,000, and if the law were 
complied with, the bond would cost the 
treasurer several thousand dollars more 
than his salary, as the state refuses to 
appropriate the money and the teachers 
are not willing to pay it. 


F. & D. IN MONTANA 








Harry C. Miller Placed in Charge of 
Fidelity & Deoosit Branch 
Office in Helena 





The Fidelity & Deposit Company has 
opened a new branch office at Helena, 
Mont. Harry C. Miller, formerly man- 
ager of the insurance and surety de- 
partment of the Union Trust Co., of 
Spokane, Wash., is in charge of the 
Office. 

The Helena office will cover the State 
of Montana as its territory. 





W. H. Crawford has resigned as spe- 
cial agent of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty and has become associated 
with Dunnington, Inc., general insur- 
ance brokers, Baltimore. 


FEDERATION MEETINGS 

Meetings of fire and casualty agents 
took place under the auspices of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
on Monday at Wilkes-Barre in the Hotel 
Sterling, conducted by Vice-President 
Pool and Secretary Dette; on Tuesday 
at Williamsport in the Ross Club, con- 
ducted by Vice-President Pool, Secre- 
tary Dette and J. B. Longacre of the 
board of directors; and on Wednesday 
at Erie in the Hotel Lawrence, conduct- 
ed by President Murray, Secretary 
Dette and J. F. Tanner of the board of 
directors. 

Insurance Commissioner Donaldson 
addressed the Wilkes-Barre gathering 
on important issues, vital to insurance 
men, one being the establishing of com- 
mittees or boards at various points 
throughout the state to be composed of 
agents and brokers in the different un- 
derwriting lines. Commissioner Don- 
aldson contemplates making tours of 
the state with the president and other 
officials of the Federation in selecting 
active volunteer committees of insur- 
ance men in trade and industrial cen- 
ters, the object being protection of the 
interests of insurance users and better- 
ence of underwriting service and condi- 
tions. 
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REDUCED FAC-SIMILE 


When the Ink was Wet on this commission, 
telephones were not yet in use, business 
correspondence still awaited the coming of 
the typewriter, boys’ hearts thrilled to the 
allurement of ancient “boneshaker” bicycles, 
trolley cars were not to be known for anoth- 
er twelve years and automobiles would not 
become familiar sights for nearly a genera- 
tion. In that day the United States had less 
than half of its present population, countless 
buffaloes still grazed upon “the plains” and 
Denver was a frontier town of less than 
15,000 souls—truly a different world. 
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Insurance Company 
GLENS FALLS— NEW YORK 


But the Glens Falls Insurance Compatty was 
already a sound and famous institution. It 
had been protecting property and promoting 
prosperity for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury and its agency contracts, théfi 48 now, 
were eagerly sought by the better class of 
insurance agents. 


The commission shown above is still in 
force! Its original owner is stilb atiactive 
agent and his long and successful cateer is 
notable in the records of American fiteinsur- 
ance. He is the honored “deah”’ of our 
agency army, but thousands of othets 4s well 
are helping us to make history. 
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